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BALTIMORE 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW—THE STORY OF WHAT CIVIC 
PRIDE UNDER WISE AND NON-PARTIZAN LEADERSHIP HAS . 
ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST 
CONSERVATIVE MUNICIPALITIES 


By Merrill A. Teague 


ONDAY, February 8, 1904, 5 p.m. 
M To the day and the hour, the 
name of Baltimore had been a fair 
synonym for that word of reproachful 
import, “fogyism.” 

The date is of large relative importance. 
In the instant of time which it specifies, 
Baltimore turned its back upon tradition 
and cast aside its ancient prejudices. To 
the split-second of its arrival Baltimore’s 
civic pride was comatose, her public senti- 
ment dormant. That element of citizenry 
which gauges progressive enterprise by 
standards of public need and interest was 
weak in numbers and in influence. That 
element which measures every public prop- 
osition by rules of personal expense and 
convenience was dominant. 


In the twenty-four hours preceding that 
memorable moment of February 8, 1904, 
conflagration swept one hundred and forty 
acres of Baltimore’s area, devastating 
eighty-six business blocks, and melting 
into meaningless masses of crumbled 
brick, powdered stone and twisted iron one 
thousand three hundred and forty-three 
buildings. Eighty million dollars had 
drifted over the city, and been blown for 
miles about, in a rolling canopy of black 
smoke. 

Baltimore’s heart had been cremated. 
The “heart,” because within the burned 
district stood every office building worthy 
that designation, every bank of conse- 
quence, every newspaper office save that 
of one small evening journal, every trust 
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company, every stock broker’s office, sev- 
eral hotels, a great and important market 
place, a majority of the city’s wholesale 
establishments, hundreds of places of re- 
tail trade, an infinitude of small loft-occu- 
pying manufactories, the chief plant for 
generating electric current, and all of the 
more conveniently located docks and 
wharves. The vital, 
wealth-producing sec- 
tion in Baltimore’s area 
had been obliterated. 

Six hundred thousand 
souls were stunned by 
an incomprehensible 
cataclysm; but they were 
only stunned. In that 
historic moment when 
Baltimore’s conflagra- 
tion was finally con- 
quered, the city by the 
Chesapeake saw open 
before it an era of new 
life, larger strength, 
broader potentiality. 

It was in that moment 
that Baltimore’s civic 
pride was born, and she 
faced a foreboding fut- 
ure with dauntless deter- 
mination to do. Until 
then, Baltimore had not 
“met up with” munici- 
pal ambition. Since 
then the city and the 
spirit have been insepa- 
rable. Two years after 
its awful visitation by 
fire, Baltimore is all but 
rebuilt. And Baltimore rebuilt is a finer, 
nobler, more beautiful city than was Bal- 
timore. 

The city did not instantly recognize the 
blessing that masked behind the apparent 
calamity. Save only Chicago, no Amer- 
ican city ever had laid upon it what seemed 
so terrible a blight. And Baltimore 
lacked that hustling spirit with which 
Chicago is so richly endowed. Baltimore 





E. CLAY TIMANUS 
Mayor of Baltimore since 1904 
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The whole 
lesson had to be taught, and during the 


had never learned “I Will.” 


period of schooling black pessimism 
reigned. Happily, the period was not 
long. 


Consciousness having returned, business 
sought an abiding place, and began anew 
the great trade combat. Money-changers 
moved into the temples, 
corporations into school 
houses, and the Board 
of Trade merged into the 
Masonic Tenple. The 
losers collected thirty- 
five million dollars, and 
bravely pocketed a loss 
of forty-five million, nor 
murmured against an 
additional thirty million 
lost in rental revenues 
and commercial profits. 

This was the supreme 
test of Baltimore’ power 
of endurance, and from 
it the city emerged tri- 
umphant, armed for that 
new and nobler growth 
which is an example and 
an inspiration to every 
American municipality. 
No tale of how Balti- 
more has solved her stu- 
pendous problem can 
adequately be told ex- 
cept there be recalled 
those first days after the 
fire, when confusion 
reigned amid the ruins. 

By day and by night 

there was a clamor of rage. A military cor- 

don surrounded the burnt district, com- 
*manded by a brigadier-general. Baltimore 
could not understand this interference 
with individual rights. One newspaper 
refused to be comforted, and fanned pop- 
ular resentment by daily ravings. Why 
might not all who so desired visit the 
burned district at will? Why might not 
property-owners begin at once the task of 








reconstruction ? 


young man, courageous, 
clear-minded, instinct 
with ambition for his na- 
tive city, and familiar 
with all her defjciencies. 
Mayor Robert McLane, 
—fated for a tragic pass- 
ing in fewer than four 
months after the fire,— 
was the man who first 
showed Baltimore the way 
it should go. 

Speaking with the 
broad authority of his 
office, Mayor McLane 
commanded that the city 
stand still and think it 
over. Edward Warfield, 
Governor of Maryland, 
viséd this command with 
an order directing a three- 
weeks’ bank holiday. Bal- 
timore should have ample 
opportunity to recover its 
sensibilities. 

Far those who bravely 
sought immediate re- 
building privileges, this 
young Mayor—he was 
only thirty-six when he 
died—had one final word. 
It was: 

“Baltimore must de- 
termine now what its fut- 
ure will be. Here lies the 
heart of the city in ruins, 
Before its ruination it was 
antiquated in form, with 
narrow streets, restricted 
sidewalks, extravagant 
street grades, and with 
docks and wharves long 
since become obsolete. 
Shall the city be rebuilt 
on its old lines, or shall 
it meet the requirements 
of a modern age and make 


Answer to these queru- 
lous questionings was not long delayed. 
There was in authority in Baltimore a 
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ROBERT M. McLANE 


Former Mayor of Baltimore, to whom is due 
the credit for the original plan of 
a“ Baltimore Rebuilt” 


Photograph by 
Burr McIntosh Studio 


COL. SHERLOCK SWANN 
Head of the Burnt District Commission 
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its reconstruction fit for the centuries to 


Before the long bank holiday had 


passed, public spirit crys- 
tallized and the founda- 
tions of Baltimore rebuilt 
had been laid. 

The city was not pov- 
erty-stricken. Its net 
funded debt was but thir- 
teen million dollars. In 
its treasury, at once avail- 
able and unpreémpted by 
appropriation, were four 
million six hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash, real- 
ized the year before from 
the sale of the city’s in- 
terest in the Western 
Maryland Railroad. 

Mayor McLane, as his 
first act, created the Citi- 
zen’s Fire Emergency 
Committee, constituted of 
forty-six of Baltimore’s 
most substantial and rep- 
resentative men of affairs. 
To this committee he en- 
trusted the city’s future. 
Few civic bodies have dis- 
charged complicated and 
arduous duties with 
broader intelligence, 
deeper wisdom or greater 
celerity than did this com- 
mittee. 

Before Baltimore’s 
ruins werea montholdthis 
committee had evolved 
the idea of a “Burnt Dis- 
trict Commission,” an ap- 
pointive, bi-partizan body 
of five members, of whom 
the mayor should, ex- 
officio, be one. This com- 
mission was designed to 
have plenary powers in 
all matters relating to the 
widening and straighten- 
ing of streets, changing 




















THE SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


This building withstood a heat estimated at 2,700 degrees, and with its contents was practically uninjured 


of grades and the extension and improve- 
ment of docks and wharves within the 
conflagration-swept area, as well as in the 
condemnation and acquirement of prop- 
erty required for these purposes. Two 
definite ends were sought, and perfectly 
attained, in the scheme for this commis- 
sion: (1) to concentrate the entire range 
of projected improvements in one com- 
pact, quick-acting power, and (2) to 
overcome the red-tape processes common 
to Baltimore as to other municipalities. 
There was no legislation under which 
such a commission might be appointed. 
But the General Assembly of Maryland 
was in session, and, straightway, Balti- 
more went to Annapolis. There, action 
was forthright. One month and four days 
after the fire Governor Warfield approved 
the Burnt District Commission act. By 
this act the mayor was empowered to ap- 
point the commission, and it was em- 


powered to expend the four million six 
hundred thousand dollars lying idle in the 
city treasury. At the same time the mu- 
nicipality was authorized to issue bonds 
for six million dollars to further provide 
for the commission’s requirements—a ten 
million six hundred thousand-dollar fund 
being thus created for the modernization 
of Baltimore’s burned district. 

Mayor McLane acted with promptness, 
and named as members of the commission 
men of wide experience and high charac- 
ter. 

Meantime, and as soon as the ruins had 
cooled, the city had opened all of the de- 
bris-littered streets. Immense dumping 
platforms were erected at convenient 
places. To these, over the paved streets, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ran its 
tracks. All debris was carted to the plat- 
forms, dumped into gondola cars and 
quickly hauled beyond the city’s limits. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


Scene in the counting-room after the ruins of adjoining sky-scrapers had crashed through the skylight 


Progress was, in this manner, carried for- 
ward with great expedition. 

But no lot-owner was permitted to ex- 
cavate so much as a spadeful toward re- 
building. It were folly to grant building 
permits when street widths and grades 
were to be changed. Not until the Citi- 
zens’ Fire Emergency Committee had 
finally agreed on the whole scheme of 
street improvements, and not until that 
scheme had been approved by the Burnt 
District Commission, and accepted by the 
City Council, were these permits issued. 

The street improvement plans as agreed 
upon, and which were speedily legalized 
by the City Council, effected most remark- 
able changes in Baltimore’s down-town 
geography, adding to the street area 
about eight acres. To effect the widenings 
and extensions it has been necessary for 
the commission to wipe from the city 
plats seven hundred lots, on which, before 
the fire, business buildings stood. 


In ten months after its appointment the 
commission adjusted three hundred and 
sixty-three awards for damages ; made two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four as- 
sessments for benefits. Only eighty-one 
appeals were taken from its findings. 

That the number of appeals was not 
greater is evidence of the splendid spirit 
in which property-owners coéperated in 
this great work. Better proof of Balti- 
more’s patriotism than presented in these 
statistics could not be desired and by the 
recitation of the fact that scores of lot- 
owners donated to the city, free of any 
charges, that portion of their property re- 
quired for the widenings and extensions. 
The whole cost of these improvements will 
not exceed three million dollars, and the 
administration expenses of the commission 
have been kept down to eighty thousand 
dollars. Concurrently with its considera- 
tion of street improvements, the Citizens’ 
Fire Emergency Committee devised, and 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
The first building ready for occupancy after the fire 


the commission accepted, a broad scheme 
for the modernization of Baltimore’s great 
docks and wharves. When this work is 
completed six great modern piers will re- 
place the five narrow and inconvenient 
ones that stood at the city’s heart before 
the fire. 

The new piers will have a water front- 
age of twelve thousand feet, or more than 
two miles. Down the center of each will 
extend a fifty-foot street, and there will be 
seven hundred and eighty thousand square 
feet of space available for rental. The 
depth of water alongside each wharf, at 
mean low tide, will be twenty-two feet, and 
the water surface within the dock area will 
be increased by seventeen acres. Another 
advantage resulting from this improve- 
ment will be an increase in the width of the 
harbor, at its narrowest point, of two hun- 
dred feet, thereby permitting the freer 
movement of vessels. The whole cost of 
the new docks and wharves will be about 
five million dollars. 


Such are the fruits of Baltimore’s re- 
sponse to the first promptings of civic 
pride to the new spirit which was born at 
the moment when the great conflagration 
exhausted its forces, Monday, February 8, 
1904, at 5 p.m. 

Most remarkable in the entire achieve- 
ment, however, is the fact that neither the 
widening, regrading and repaving of the 
streets, nor the modernization of the docks 
and wharves, will cost the tax-payers of 
Baltimore so much as a single penny. The 
desire of the Gould interests to reach the 
seaboard with the Wabash Railroad sys- 
tem eventuated in the sale to them of the 
city’s share in the Western Maryland 
Railroad. For many years the money in- 
vested in that enterprise by the municipal- 
ity had been counted as lost. The sale of 
the city’s share for four million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars was, therefore, like 
an unlooked-for bequest that leaves the re- 
cipient richer, without subjecting him to 
any obligations in his turn. 
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BALTIMORE NEWS BUILDING 


A fine example of reinforced concrete construction 























TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN PRATT STREET 


This street is among those to be widened, the new street to be 120 feet in width 
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While something like three million five 
hundred thousand dollars will have to be 
realized from a public loan to complete 
the dock improvements, so great is the de- 
mand for space on the new piers that the 
municipality will receive from rents an an- 
nual sum in excess of that required to pay 
interest on, and provide a sinking fund 
against this loan, and to maintain and 
manage the piers. 

Here, then, is the unrivaled spectacle of 
a city which, two years ago, devoid of 
civic pride, sustained an outright cash loss 
of forty-five million dollars by fire, ex- 
pending upwards of seven million dollars 
in public improvements, without adding 
one penny of tax to the burden already 
borne by its citizens! It is a record made 


possible by the application of plain busi- 
ness sense, untainted by politics or par- 
tizanship, free from the slightest sus- 
picion of graft, and co-operated in by a 
citizenry suddenly imbued with an enthu- 
siastic municipal patriotism. 

While these problems of broad public 
concern and importance were being intel- 
ligently solved and expeditiously executed, 
lot-owning Baltimoreans prosecuted with 
splendid vigor and wisdom the great task 
of rebuilding the burned district. Quickly 
the municipality adopted a modern build- 
ing code under which the height of struct- 
ures is limited te one hundred and seventy- 
five feet. Responding nobly to the new 
sense of progress, lot-owners agreed upon 
building plans which give to many street- 











BALTIMORE REBUILDING 
Before the fire this street was a narrow gorge, such as appears in the background 
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BALTIMORES WATER FRONT 


New and greatly enlarged docks are to replace the inadequate ones that were burned 


fronts architectural symmetry and har- 
mony. The burned-out banks and trust 
companies agreed among themselves to 
build low structures, of simple, massive de- 
sign. 

Such modern, steel-frame buildings as 
the Continental, Union and Maryland 
Trust buildings, and the Equitable and 
Calvert buildings—Baltimore’s comple- 
ment of sky-scrapers—were found to be 
structurally sound. They were quickly re- 
paired. To this list of modern office build- 
ings there have been added, since the fire, 
the new home of The Baltimore American, 
fourteen stories in height ; that of the gen- 
eral offices of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, sixteen stories high, and 
several others, of notable architecture and 


excellence, ranging from eight to twelve 
stories. Structural steel has been the 
method most favored by the rebuilders of 
Baltimore, though the banks have shown a 
preference for stone. Reinforced concrete 
has found a champion in The Baltimore 
News, whose new seven-story building is 
constructed entirely of this «material. 
Within the burned district the city is 
building, at a cost of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, a perfectly equipped and 
modernly appointed market house, to re- 
place the ancient Centre Market, which 
was destroyed. 

In every instance of rebuilding the lot- 
owner has replaced the structure destroyed 
with one more worthy in every detail than 
was its predecessor. These new buildings 











A NEW SKY-SCRAPER 


Office building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
in process of construction 


exemplify the latest architectural and 
structural conceptions, and give to the 
burned district an appearance of dignity 
and adequacy totally lacking before the 
fire. 

A truly marvelous group of facts is re- 
vealed by an examination of the municipal 
records for the burned district. The value, 
as declared in the six hundred and fifty 
applications for permits, that have been 
filed since the fire, is slightly in excess of 
sixteen million dollars. Twenty per cent. 
may safely be added to this declared val- 
uation, so that as against an assessed 
building valuation of $12,908,300 before 
the fire, Baltimore’s burned district, ninety 
per cent. rebuilt, shows a building valua- 
tion of upwards of nineteen million dol- 
lars. In the taxable basis for 1906 the 
Appeal Tax Court added nineteen million 
dollars as the whole increase in values 
within the burned district. Of this sum 
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seven million dollars represents the added 
value of the new buildings, and the re- 
mainder, the enhancement in values of 
the land, exclusive of the seven hundred 
lots appropriated by the commission. 

But the chronicle of Baltimore’s new 
epoch does not end here. Just when the 
city was beginning to see a clear light 
breaking through the darkness that fol- 
lowed the catastrophe, Robert M. Mc- 
Lane, the young and progressive mayor, 
fell victim to an appalling tragedy. Bal- 
timore was stunned but did not fall, nor 
lose courage. 

E. Clay Timanus came to the mayoralty 
by right of succession. He, too, is a 
young man, big in frame and broad of 
mind. His faith in Baltimore is intense, 
and he brought to aid him in the adminis- 
tration of the office splendid business qual- 
ifications, gained during a career marked 
only by success. Mayor McLane was a 
Democrat. Mayor Timanus is a Repub- 














LANAHAN BUILDING 


Which represents the most advanced type of warehouse 
architecture 
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lican. The former was a lawyer; the latter 
is, unequivocally, a master of business. 
Mayor Timanus took up the burden 
where Mayor McLane laid it down. The 
Baltimore of the future will be a monu- 
ment to the progressive leadership and 
dauntless enterprise of the man who be- 


came mayor May 31, 1904. 
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then his party; and that for the glory of 
both, the men who were familiar with the 
vast and important projects under way 
would be permitted to carry them to exe- 
cution, albeit they were Democrats. 

By that standard Mayor Timanus has 
stood. When he lifted it he won the confi- 
dence of the entire city, and it has fol- 











BALTIMORE IN RUINS 


Looking west across the burned district just after the fire 


In assuming the office Mayor Timanus 
renounced partisanship, although to the 
moment of his accession he had been an 
active and uncompromising party man. 
Mayor McLane’s Democratic appointees 
were not disturbed. Members of Mayor 
‘Timanus’ own party were candidly told 
that he proposed to serve his city first and 


lowed his leadership almost without hesi- 
tation. 

With the dock and street improvements 
determined, Mayor Timanus suggested to 
the people bigger things. Baltimore had 
no sewage system. Back-yard cess-pools 
bred disease, while kitchen and bath-room 
waste waters slopped across the side-walks 
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and down the open gutters and alleys. 
Why not build a sewage system? The 
park system was seriously in need of im- 
provement. Why not modernize and ex- 
tend it? The municipally-owned water 
plant was deficient in that the municipal- 
ity did not own the source of the water 
supply, the “water-shed” lying north of 
the city. Why not buy that “water-shed” 
and perfect the water system? The city 
was sadly in need of improved streets, her 
cobbled pavements long having been a re- 
proach ; and, likewise, it needed more and 
modern school houses, and a bigger and 
better fire-fighting equipment. Why not 
provide these essentials? Streets in the 
“Annex,” a suburban district which was 
taken into the city some fifteen years ago, 
existed only on paper. Why not improve 
them and open the entire “Annex” district 
to residential utilization. 

These were daring suggestions. Balti- 
more listened to them with amazed ears. 
Whither was the city being led? Mayor 
Timanus was proposing the expenditure 
of something like forty million dollars by 
a city which had just suffered a fire loss of 


seventy-five million dollars. 


From the wealth of his business expe- 
rience Mayor Timanus answered each in- 
terrogatory, illuminating each step by 
the soundest common sense. 

The sewage system could and should 
be made self-supporting by assessments 
against its users, its use to be made com- 
pulsory; and its construction should be 
extended over a period of ten years, with 
an annual expenditure limited to one mil- 
lion dollars, so that the burden of it might 
never be excessive. The revenues of the 
Water Department were ample to care for 
the purchase of the “water-shed.” There 
could be no expense to tax-payers in that 
project. One million dollars was the sum 
required for the extension and improve- 
ment of the park system. In Baltimore 
the street railway monopoly pays into the 
city treasury nine per cent of its gross re- 
ceipts. This revenue is set apart for the 


maintenance and improvement of the 
parks, and can be touched for no other 
purpose. It was more than sufficient to 
carry the proposed park loan. No burden 
upon tax-payers from that direction. 

Under the law by which the “Annex” 
was incorporated with the municipality, 
the city may not, so long as there are not 
more than seven buildings on a block, as- 
sess for taxation any of the property on 
that block at a rate in excess of the county 
rate at the time of the annexation, viz.: 
sixty cents on each one hundred dollars of 
valuation. But when more than seven 
buildings stand on a block all the property 
in that block pays the full city tax-rate. 
Why not, by opening streets and improv- 
ing them, and by providing all city com- 
forts and conveniences, force a quick de- 
velopment of this suburban district, there- 
by adding hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, all paying the full city tax rate, to 
the taxable basis? argued Mayor Ti- 
manus. It is good business, a sound in- 
vestment which guarantees a speedy and 
desirable return. 

The city pondered these propositions. 
In-Mayor Timanus’ business acumen, and 
in his unselfish, non-partizan patriotism 
all the people had unreserved confidence. 
He needed but to suggest, and, when each 
proposition had been deliberated, there 
came, with virtual unanimity, the people’s 
decision : 

“Tt is good business; we will under- 
take it.” 

Even the courts caught this contagion 
for municipal achievement. In pending 
causes they decided that easements in the 
streets and other city property enjoyed 
by public service and utility corporations 
were taxable as real estate. Thus there 
was established by judicial decree the 
principle of franchise taxation—the prin- 
ciple for which Theodore Roosevelt, as 
Governor of New York, so valiantly and 
successfully strove, and in striving for 
which, against a recalcitrant legislature, 
he first won spurs as a champion of popu- 























THE CONTINENTAL TRUST 


It cost seven hundred thousand dollars to repair this building 
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lar rights and the “square deal.” This 
decision will add twenty-five million dol- 
lars to Baltimore’s taxable basis, and pro- 
duce an increase of five hundred thousand 
dollars in the public revenues. Every dol- 
lar of this increased revenue will be col- 
lected from the street railway, gas, elec- 
tric, telephone, telegraph and heating and 
refrigerating corporations, none of which 
may, under the law, advance its rates. 
These are the things Baltimore is doing 
to make of itself a modern municipality. 
In a few years this will be achieved. 
Nowhere among any of the annals of 
cities is there to be found a record to par- 
allel this. It is the record of a growth not 
yet two years old—a growth conceived in 
its rougher outlines at a moment when 
civic pride, public sentiment and munici- 


pal patriotism were virtually dead. It is 
the record of a growth born of cataclys- 
mic inspiration and nurtured by the en- 
thusiasm of a new and redeeming civic 
spirit. Completed, it will provide for the 
nation an example of the possibilities that 
lie hidden in every municipality. 

Its full sequel will be read in the Balti- 
miore of to-morrow—the new city which, 
rising out of ruins, out of distress and 
staggering losses, shall stand a thorough- 
ly modern, well-built, perfectly equipped, 
beautiful American municipality. This 
new city shall date its origin from Mon- 
day, February 8, 1904, at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the dull glow of a con- 
quered and dying conflagration quickened 
Baltimore to its first sense of what it 
might accomplish and what it might be. 














WHERE THE FIRE STOPPED 
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SONG OF THE MOTHER RANGE 
By Bliss Carman 


O you know how I have waited through rain and sun and blast 

For your coming, O my children, while the countless eons passed ? 
For the heart within me cried, 
I should travail but abide, 

lies To become the mighty mother of races in their pride, 

And the fruit of all my longing should come to me at last. 





The desert wind might mar me, the sudden flood might change, 
And time make all my beauty fantastical and strange. 
But now from many seas, 
With their large, triumphant ease, 
My hardy, handsome children are gathered to my knees, 
To know me and to love me, their enduring mother range. 


For my cry goes far to find them; the echo of my call 
Crosses the prairie rivers and pierces door and wall, 

Till the dwellers of the street 

Feel their slackened pulses beat,— 
Till a longing for the hill-trail takes hold upon their feet, 
And the old way, the tried way, is naught to them at all. 
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Their hearts have heard the trail-call, the word that bids them wake 
From the tyranny of cities; the bonds of custom break, 

} And they are slaves no more 

To chair and desk and store, 
But free and great and restless as adventurers of yore, 

| With a hunger for the open and a wander-thirst to slake. 


Are they worldly, are they weary, are they broken, sad, or worn? 
Are they sick with money-fever, disillusioned and forlorn? 
They shall walk beneath my skies 
In a rapture of surprise, 
The long-forgotten love-light rekindled in their eyes; 
And every beating heart in them be glad that it was born. 


Through my thousand purple canyons, where the giant shadows ride, 
From the rim to the arrayo, from the wash to the divide, 

There is healing, there is lure, 
} There is health for sorrow’s cure, 
Where strength is born of gladness and the winds are soft and pure. 
Lo, your welcome is made ready and my blue teepee is wide! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG MAN IN SEARCH OF A CLERKSHIP 
FAITHFULLY RECORDED. THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF JOB- 
HUNTING EXPERIMENTS MADE FOR THE READER 


By Francis Hackett 


E decided, after discussing the 
We for hours, that the only 

practical way to come to any con- 
clusion about him was to get into harness 
and become one. We settled that I was to 
go to Chicago and, without any refer- 
ences, see what chance there is for a 
young man to get work as a clerk in a 
large city. When I should manage to se- 
cure employment, then I would be able to 
see what the life of the clerk is,—his 
hours, his duties, his pay, his prospects, 
his ambitions, his views of his work and 
so on, the whole setting of his life from 
the minute he passes the time clock in the 
morning until, reading the final results of 
the baseball games, he fights for a place 
in the crowded street car at night. 

“But who is the clerk?” some one said 
to me. “The first you strike may be a 
Harvard man, who lives at home, meets 
his sister’s and mother’s friends, and plays 
golf Saturday afternoon—and the next 
may be some fellow without a scrap of 
real education, who hangs out at a room- 
ing house and spends his half-day at Sans 
Souci Park with Mamie.” I answered 
that that was just what I was bent on 
finding out: who is the clerk? Casually, 
every one considers he knows the clerk. 
As the accessory of the parcel handed 
over the counter, or of the bill which he 
figures out, shelved somewhere on the 
tenth floor of an office building, we take 
him quite for granted. When he comes 
out of his pigeon-hole we pass him over 
as an uninteresting person in dark ready- 


made clothes, stamped neither as a laborer 
nor as a man of leisure. Acquaintance 
with him does not show him as a clerk, but 
as a brother, a father or a friend. Yet 
what is worth knowing is this very man 
whom twenty other clerks know, the man 
who sits under a droplight for nine hours 
a day, who up till now I had accepted as 
I would an automaton, ticketed and num- 
bered and calculated to work so many 
hours per day in some gigantic depart- 
ment store or factory or railroad office. I 
was determined to learn, for both the utili- 
tarian and the human value which attach 
even to an experiment in reality, some- 
thing of the hidden yet varied, rushing 
and turbulent life that is eddying and 
swirling behind the placid, silent walls of 
the great office-buildings of Chicago, of 
Philadelphia, of New York. 

The men who spend their days at a desk 
do not see objectively or are not interested 
in the life of which they are a part. They 
seldom raise their eyes to look at what is 
enacted before them. Perhaps it is not 
lack of interest. Perhaps they are like 
the soldiers in the Boer War, who used 
to learn from the English newspapers of 
the battles which they themselves had lost 
or won. All they had heard was the click 
of the trigger, the ping of the bullet; 
just as all the clerk may note of the strug- 
gle he is engaged in is the ping of the 
letter chute, the click of the adding-ma- 
chine. 

I am aware that even to the mother 
who is going to send her boy to commer- 
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cial life in the city a fragmentary study 
such as this can have but limited value. 
It can only be claimed to be the truthful 
account of one man’s experience. I can 
only tell, with the wish that what is said 
may lead to a keener interest in, and a bet- 
ter understanding of, the lot of the clerk, 
how I came to ‘Chicago to look for a job, 
how I got it, what I found when I got it, 
what the other men were like, how they 
felt about their work and themselves and 
how their surroundings impressed me dur- 
ing the six weeks or so I was with them. 
The servants of plutocracy, the servants 
of their own weaknesses, there is a good 
deal to be said from many a side before 
the essential and vital truths will be suf- 
ficiently expressed. 

I started out early on the hot morning 
after the Fourth of July, knowing pretty 
well how to find my way about the city, to 
look for employment as a clerk in Chi- 
cago. I did not consult the newspapers at 
first. Half the newspaper advertisements 
are put in by employment agencies whose 
main object is to secure a registration fee. 
The other half nearly always demand spe- 
cific qualifications, of which, beyond the 
ability to write legibly and to figure fair- 
ly accurately, I possessed none. I took in- 
stead from the telephone book the ad- 
dresses of Armour and Company, Swift 
and Company, the First National Bank, 
Siegel Cooper and Company, and the 
wholesale and retail stores of Marshall 
Field and Company. 

When I got to Armour’s I could not 
bring myself to call. I spent an uncom- 
fortable half-hour imagining the gruffest 
kind of creature in the world as an inves- 
tigator of my character. Finally, at nine- 
thirty, I went to 240 La Salle Street and 
took the elevator to the fourth floor. I 
went into the office of the warehouse de- 
partment, Swift and Company, and asked 
for the manager. The young man at the 
cashier’s window said he was not in, but 
was there anything he could do. I told him 
I was looking for employment. At once he 
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suggested that the best plan would be to 
go out to the stockyards. In this office 
there are only four or five, at the stock- 
yards there are seven hundred and fifty 
employés, and from the main offices, as if 
from a graduating college, the smaller 
branches are filled. I listened attentively. 

“If you are going right out,” he told 
me, “you have five minutes yet to catch 
the stockyards train at the Lake Shore 
depot.” 

He instructed me to ask for the office 
manager at the yards. I hurried off, but 
missed the train, because I got to the 
wrong ticket window. However, an old 
postman, perspiring yellowly in the 
checkered sunlight under the elevated, di- 
rected me to the proper electric car. 

“You have five minutes to catch the 
train”—the note of energy in the direc- 
tion did not escape me, and when I got to 
the yards after a ride past the cheap 
fifteen-cent hotels, the cheaper jerry-built 
frame tenement houses, past the immense 
freight depots, the dirty cross-streets and 
the empty lots, I hurried to the center of 
the city’s greatest industry, intent, like 
every one else, on my immediate object, 
not on observation. In riding out we were 
warned of our approach to the “yards,” 
and a notice, near the gate, of Receipts 
To-day: Cattle, 27,000; Hogs, 33,000; 
Sheep, 18,000, told plainly enough from 
whence came the warning. The lowing 
and groaning of acres of penned-in cat- 
tle, the unanimous baa-ing of the sheep 
hinted, though it was late in the morning 
now, what the first hours must be like. 
In every direction, between the pens, up 
and down the street, rode men in their 
shirtsleeves, carrying long whips, many 
of them farmers. The natural dignity of 
the older men, riding or standing about, 
with bronzed faces, keen but not cunning 
eyes, with their easy carriage and careless 
dress, contrasted with the dapper mien 
and gait of passing clerks. 

Into a large red building, “General Of- 
fices, Swift and Company,” I walked, and 
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once inside I immediately forgot the cat- 
tle outside, the greasy butchers passing 
to and fro, the long freight trains being 
iced for their journeys, the jaunty riders 
cracking their whips, and the farmers 
talking in the alleys. 

A clerk sitting facing the entrance asks 
my business. I say I am looking for em- 
ployment. He tells me to fill out a card, 
takes the card and motions me to follow 
him. We get into a dark elevator, which 
he runs up to the third floor. He takes me 
into an office like the ground floor of a 
bank, indicates a seat, and carries my 
card into an inner office. I sit and wait. 

On each side of the countered and en- 
closed office are two wide wings, filled with 
desks almost as an examination hall would 
be. From every side a cloud of sound 
comes, a clicking of typewriters like the 
staccato of the bullfrogs on a hot night 
in the rank grass near the Lake Shore 
Drive. There is no sound of conversation ; 
clerks, men and girls, bend over their 
desks—youngsters of sixteen and seven- 
teen carrying papers, flow steadily in and 
out of the great bright office. There is 
no rush, but a ceaseless activity, a river of 
industry which eddies here and there for 
a moment’s remark, but sweeps on again, 
without apparent effort, with a resigna- 
tion almost mechanical. 

After half an hour a young man, about 
twenty-five, comes to me. I stand up. He 
addresses me abruptly: 

“What do you want?” 

“T am looking for employment.” 

“What sort of employment?” 

“Clerical work of any kind.” 

“T am afraid we haven’t any vacancies 
at present. Where were you employed 
last?” 

“In the East.” 

“What did you do there?” 

Assistant to the purchasing agent of 
a corporation.” 

“Well, we haven’t any vacancy we can 
offer you, but I’ll give you an application 
blank you can fill out, which I will place 


on file. If anything turns up for which 
you’re suitable I’ll send for you.” 

“Ts that any use? Is there any use fil- 
ing an application?” 

“Tt is exactly as Fsay. When we have a 
vacancy we look through our files and 
call on the names we have.” 

*Couldn’t you use me in any capacity ; 
I am willing to start in pretty far down— 
I need work badly ?” 

“Nothing at all,” and he goes to a desk 
for an application blank. 

The application blank I thank him for, 
and when I get outside I open it and read 
it carefully. When and where were you 
born? Are you single, married or a 
widower? If married, how many children 
have you, and are they all dependent, upon 
you? Do you own or rent the house in 
which you live, or do you board? How 
long have you resided at your present ad- 
dress? Where did you previously reside 
and how long? What position do you now 
hold and what salary do you receive? If 
out of employment, what is the last posi- 
tion you held and at what salary, and why 
did you leave your last position? Have 
you ever been discharged from any em- 
ployment? If so, give particulars. At 
what salary will you accept a position? 
Do you use intoxicating liquors and to 
what extent? Do you smoke cigarettes? 
Do you receive any income besides your 
salary? If so, state amount and from 
what sources? Then follow other equally 
searching questions about liabilities, cred- 
itors, the procuring of a bond, etc. The 
names and addresses of nearest relatives, 
of five references, neither relatives nor 
previous employers, and a full account of 
the disposition of one’s time for the ten 
years before the application, whether em- 
ployed or not, are required to satisfy the 
company that your application is safe to 
consider. 

I put my application blank in my 
pocket. I decided not to attempt to un- 
ravel a devious past until I was rejected 
by Armour and Company, so I mounted 
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many flights of wooden stairs to the old- 
fashioned offices. A negro porter pointed 
out the office manager after sharply ask- 
ing: “Your business?” The office mana- 
ger’s desk was alongside the railing near 
the door. He surveyed me deliberately. 
He inquired what I wanted. I said cleri- 
cal work. He shook his head. 

“T can use a first-class stenographer.” 
I shook my head. 

“Ts there any use filing an applica- 
tion?” 

He shook his head again. “No, I 
haven’t anything to offer you,” and I 
went out. 

I did not call at any of the other con- 
cerns in the Union stockyards, but hur- 
ried back to the downtown district. At 
Siegel Cooper’s one of the salesmen di- 
rected me to the superintendent’s office. 
As the door was wide open, I could see a 
man about thirty leaning back in his 
chair, talking in a positive way to an 
elderly woman, who, in a quavering voice, 
seemed to be pleading for some one very 
earnestly. The young man did not talk 
directly to the woman, but straight in 
front of him, with a scowl on his face. 
Finally he clapped his hand on the desk, 
and, still talking, the elderly woman came 
out, backward. 

I walked in, hat in hand. 

“T am looking for employment,” I be- 
gan. 

“Between eight-thirty and ten is the 
only time for applications.” 

“Can’t I speak with you now?” 

“No, come in the morning.” 

As it was a free day at the Art Insti- 
tute, and as I was quite near, I went in 
and sat down for a few minutes in a little 
corner which looks out on the hall that 
Theodore Thomas struggled so mightily 
to build. It was no theatric impulse that 
led me to wonder which was the more sig- 
nificant life, this gracious, finished life, 
conscious only of an ideal far removed 
from the turmoil and fret and stain of 
commerce, or the other life let loose in the 
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stockyards—raucous, rampant, malodor- 
ous, yet heroic in its proportions, in its 
masterful and tyrannical grasp on the 
lower realities of life, holding in its grip 
the food supply of millions, directing, 
from the end of a telephone wire, the eco- 
nomic fate of thousands, where Armour, 
and not Providence, is the ruler of Des- 
tiny. 

Theodore Thomas created in his gener- 
ation love for a spiritual and ennobling 
art among the least apparently spiritual 
group of well-to-do people in the world. 
The commercial ambition, concerned with 
nothing which is ultimate, falls short, 
even in Chicago, of the ambition of 
Thomas and men like him. Yet Thomas 
could scarcely have succeeded without the 
assistance of the business men of his town. 
In the end there may have to be two ped- 
estals, one for the creator of the Chicago 
Orchestra, the other for the creator of 
“the ham what am.” 

It is not in keeping with the rdle of 
clerk to have any misgivings about the 
might and height of commercial aspira- 
tion. In all commercial countries it is con- 
sidered weak or morbid or introspective 
to indulge in such misgivings, “to whine,” 
as they call it. The great men of com- 
merce never did it. They went straight 
ahead. They had “the pleasure of accom- 
plishing something.” P. D. Armour, for 
instance, is never likely to have weighed 
his life in the watches of the night as did 
Tolstoy, a man of fifty, when, in the face 
of terrible and insistent self-questionings, 
he was on the verge of suicide. The great 
men of commerce are not willing to con- 
sider how their schemes are involving other 
men, what moral responsibility they are 
incurring. They live on, projecting plans 
with a view to profit alone, as an engineer 
might project a railroad toward a preci- 
pice. And when they come to die, their 
good Anglo-Saxon hearts throb at the 
memory of a church hymn. They do not 
upbraid like Foma Gordyeeff, they do not 
die as Ivan Ilyitch. 
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On the second day of my attempt to get 
a position I went to Armour’s downtown 
office, which is, I believe, quite as large as 
the office at the stockyards. After inter- 
viewing the negro near the door, I waited 
twenty minutes, watching the procession 
of office boys, callers and clerks which 
streams into the main offices. 

A middle-aged man stepped from his 
desk, repeated my name, and told me to be 
seated. I stated what I wanted once more 
—employment as a clerk. He asked me if 
I was a foreigner, and why I came to Chi- 
cago. Then he said: “You may write me 
a letter, and if anything turns up I[’ll let 
you know.” He wrote his name on a busi- 
ness card for me and pleasantly nodded 
good day. 

The First National Bank I next turned 
my steps toward. Between two exquisitely 
chiseled lions, brought from Italy, I 
passed up the marble staircase into the 
great bank and was shown by an attend- 
ant the desk of the assistant cashier, who 
gives ear to applicants. Before me at the 
railing were three young men, with whom 
I mentally compared myself. They were 
dismissed very quickly. I stepped up. 
The tired-looking gentleman behind the 
railing listened to my hackneyed state- 
ment. He said in response, almost inaudi- 
bly: 

“We only want experienced men.” 

“But I am willing to start as a begin- 
ner.” 

“Very well,” and he folded an applica- 
tion form into an addressed envelope for 
me. 
The application form of this bank 
shows that a parallel of the Bertillon 
prison system can be made for character. 
Three large pages of printed questions 
exhaust the complete history of one’s edu- 
cation, business experience, habits and 
health. Were you ever suspended or ex- 
pelled from school? you are asked. What 
languages do you speak and write? If 
boarding, state how much per week it 
costs you. Why do you desire to make a 
change from your present position? In 


what ways and to what extent do you use 
tobacco? Have you ever “played the 
races” or speculated in any way? Have 
you inherited a tendency to diseases of the 
lungs or of the nervous system? Where 
and how do you spend your evenings and 
Sundays? In what forms of recreation 
and amusement do you find pleasure? Are 
you in debt ; if so, how much and for what 
reason? Have you always lived within 
your income? And, to render it uncom- 
fortable for the complaisant liar, the fol- 
lowing comes at the end: 


“To the Cashier of the First National 

Bank of Chicago: 

“Dear Srr—lI hereby affirm that my 
answers to the foregoing questions are 
true and correct, and that I have not 
knowingly withheld any fact or circum- 
stance that would, if disclosed, affect my 
application unfavorably. 

“In event my application is approved, 
I promise obedience to my superiors, and 
cheerful compliance with all established 
rules and regulations. I also promise to 
devote my entire time, energy and ability 
to the exclusive service of the bank. 

“Yours respectfully, 
_ , Applicant.” 

In any event I would not subscribe to 
the last sentence of the foregoing letter, 
so I merely preserved the form out of curi- 
osity. All employés over eighteen years 
of age, it elsewhere says, are required to 
pass a physical examination, and to con- 
tribute three per cent. of their salaries to 
the pension fund. All appointments to 
positions in the bank are to be on trial for 
three months. If at the end of that time, 
or sooner, it is found that an employé is 
not adapted to bank work, or not likely to 
prove useful, he may be discharged with- 
out further reason. 

In spite of its English, the First Na- 
tional Bank is explicit. It regards the 
clerk as a chattel, and it doesn’t mind say- 
ing so. 

My next morning call was a short one 
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at Marshall Field’s retail store. As soon 
as my head appeared framed at the win- 
dow of the assistant superintendent, he 
said: “We don’t want any young men at 
all this morning.” In answer to my in- 
quiry, he told me that if I went over to the 
wholesale house, at Adams Street and 
Fifth Avenue, I might possibly find em- 
ployment. 

So far, I had spent part of three days 
looking for work. No one seemed sur- 
prised that a young man should walk in 
off the street and seek employment. At 
least he is granted a cursory interview. 
On the other hand, I realized that no one 
would employ me without references, and 
I made up my mind to present the few I 
had in case it was asked of me. 

At Field’s wholesale house I took my 
place behind two young men who were 
waiting to speak to the assistant office 
manager. Soon the first youth was busy 
giving an account of himself, while the 
second began laboriously to fill out a card. 
The first had been employed at Field’s be- 
fore. The assistant office manager took 
him upstairs to see the head of a depart- 
ment, came back with him in thirty min- 
utes, and finally re-employed him, after a 
good deal of meditative frowning, at nine 
dollars a week. 

The next youth, the son of a mechanic, 
was an open-mouthed, gawky boy of sev- 
enteen. He was given a place at five dol- 
lars a week, and while he was being in- 
spected I filled in my name, my address, 
the account of my three years’ clerical ex- 
perience, and the names of my references, 
on the front of a card. On the other side 
I accounted for my education, my re- 
ligion, my father’s profession, my state in 
life, ete. 

“You were employed in a law office for 
nearly a year?” 

“Ves, 

“What’s your idea in wanting to take 
up mercantile work?” 

“T have given up the idea of becoming 
a lawyer.” 


The gentleman looked up from his desk 
at me. “You know,” he volunteered kind- 
ly, “you can work your way through the 
Chicago University. It is quite feasible 
for a young man to do that, and I would 
suggest, if you are still thinking of be- 
coming an attorney, that you look into it. 
Of course, it is your own business, but you 
may find out that you can manage to take 
examinations without attending lectures 
in the day-time.” 

I talked with him for five minutes on his 
suggestion, but assured him in the end 
that my mind was set on mercantile work. 

He took the card that I had written and 
went over to a private office with it. I 
could see him through the glass partition 
conversing with an older man. He came 
back. **Go over, Hackett,” he said, “‘and 
Mr. Knight will talk to you.” 

Mr. Knight pulled his chair close to the 
little window at which I stood and studied 
my card. A man near fifty, with keen dark 
eyes, he has a pleasant but pliant manner. 
He asked me questions, suggested by the 
card, about my nationality, my religion, 
my education. 

“Are you married, Hackett ?” 

“No.” 

“What’s your idea in coming to us— 
don’t you intend to leave when you get a 
chance to resume your law work?” 

I said no. 

He made me repeat the account of my 
business experience, the details of which 
he noted down, the progression from a 
year in a New York law office at three dol- 
lars and a half and five dollars a week to 
a year and one-half with the agent of an 
Eastern mill at ten dollars and thirteen 
dollars, and four months with a corpora- 
tion in Rhode Island at from fourteen dol- 
lars to twenty dollars a week. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Do you drink or smoke?” 

“No.” 

He ruminated for what seemed a long 
time, glancing at me sharply over his 
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glasses, and then resuming his inspection 
of the card. It began to dawn on me that 
perhaps now I had a chance of employ- 
ment. He dictated a column of figures, 
which I added, I hoped correctly, and he 
inquired if I took hold quickly, if I was 
neat and accurate. Finally he said: 
“Come in on Monday, and bring your let- 
ters of reference.” 

On Monday I reappeared with my three 
letters of reference. The latest one I give 
below. A letter of recommendation is not 
of great value, I should think, but the fol- 
lowing seems to have the proper conserva- 
tive yet deliberate tone: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

“The bearer of this, F. B. Hackett, was 
in the employ of this corporation for sev- 
eral months as assistant to the paymaster 
and purchasing agent. His services have 
been entirely satisfactory, and I can con- 
scientiously recommend his ability, integ- 
rity and cheerful willingness. On account 
of this corporation’s becoming insolvent, 
he is obliged to seek a new position. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Ricuarp Rog, 
“Former Vice Pres’t and Gen. Manager.” 


“JT have two vacancies,” Mr. Knight 
said, after he read these letters, “one in a 
department here, another in the bookkeep- 
ing department of the retail. The salary 
is ten dollars a week.” 

“And what are the chances of advance- 
ment ?”” 

“We can’t advance you over the heads 
of men who have been here working faith- 
fully for a long time. That wouldn’t be 
fair. We adjust the salaries once a year.” 

“How long would it be before I’d have 
fifteen dollars a week—would it be two or 
three years?” 

“Yes, it would probably be about that 
time. You would probably get twelve 

- after the first year if you were satisfac- 
tory.” 

“That’s pretty slow,” I said, smiling. 
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“T’ve had twenty—it’s pretty hard to go 
back to ten.” 

“I’m afraid, Hackett, you are in too 
great a hurry to advance. You give me 
the, impression that you won’t stay with 
us if I take you in—you give me that im- 
pression.” 

I was troubled. The idea of working 
for ten dollars a week is not joyful. I 
looked around the vast office. The buzzing 
of its incessant industry did not inspire 
me. It sounded to me, very likely, as the 
song of the beehive does to the lazy, sun- 
drunk drone. 

“Can I come back to-morrow?” I asked, 
reluctantly. “I have an alternative job 
in mind”—which was true. 

Mr. Knight naturally seemed a little 
displeased, but eventually said: ‘Well, 
yes, you may.” 

The minute I was outside I had made 
up my mind I would not shirk the oppor- 
tunity, even though now it appeared un- 
attractive. On Tuesday morning I came 
in at eight-thirty. 

“T want to go to work, Mr. Knight,” I 
said. 

“All right, I'll send you over to the re- 
tail.” 

“T’d prefer the job downstairs,” I has- 
tened to say, “if it is still open.” 

“Very well.” He gave an office boy a 

message. In a few minutes a middle-aged 
man came to the office. “Mr. Pfister, this 
is Mr. Hackett. I think he is a good 
man.” 
Mr. Pfister said nothing. I followed 
him downstairs into the basement, past 
piles of cotton print goods, brass beds, 
mirrors, sleighs, hardware. At his desk 
Mr. Pfister wrote down my name. Then 
he called in one of the clerks, to whom I 
was introduced, and who showed me where 
to hang up my hat and coat, in a “till” 
under the sidewalk. In my shirtsleeves I 
came out and took my place at the last 
desk in the office, now in real earnest a 
clerk at the foot of the ladder. 


In the April installment Mr. Hackett tells of his experience as a clerk at Marshall Field’s. 
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MRS. LATHROP.” 


“THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY,” ETC. 


PART III. 


" ELL, Lucy has got Hiram!” 
There was such a strong in- 


flection of triumphant joy in 
Miss Clegg’s voice as she called the mo- 
mentous news to her friend that it would 
have been at once—and most truthfully— 
surmised that the getting of Hiram had 
been a more than slight labor. 

Mrs. Lathrop was waiting by the fence, 
impatience written with a wandering re- 
flection all over the serenity of her every- 
day expression. Susan only waited to lay 
aside her bonnet and mitts and then hast- 
ened to the fence herself. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, you never saw nor 
heard the like of this weddin’ day in all 
your own days to be or to come, and I 
don’t suppose there ever will be anything 
like it again, for Lucy Dill didn’t cut no 
figger in her own weddin’ a-tall,—the 
whole thing was Gran’ma Mullins first, 
last and forever hereafter. I tell you it 
looked once or twice as if it wouldn’t be 
a earthly possibility to marry Hiram 
away from his mother, and now that it’s all 
over people can’t do anything but say as 
after all Lucy ought to consider herself 
very lucky as things turned out, for if 
things hadn’t turned out as they did turn 
out I don’t believe anything on earth could 
have unhooked that son, and I’m willin’ to 
swear that anywhere to any one. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Lathrop, that 
Gran’ma Mullins was so bad off last night 
as they had to put a mustard plaster onto 


her while Hiram went to sce Lucy for the 
last time, an’ Mrs. Macy says as she never 
hear the beat o’ her memory, for she says 
she’ll take her Bible oath as Gran’ma Mul- 
lins told her what Hiram said and done 
every minute o’ his life while he was gone 
to see Lucy Dill. And she cried, too, and 
took on the whole time she was talkin’ an’ 
said Heaven help her, for nobody else 
could, an’ she just knowed Lucy’d get 
tired o’ Hiram’s story an’ he can’t be 
happy a whole day without he tells it, an’ 
she’s most sure Lucy won’t like his singin’ 
‘Marchin’ Through Georgia’ after the 
first month or two, an’ its the only tune as 
Hiram has ever really took to. Mrs. Macy 
says she soon found she couldn’t do noth- 
in’ to stem the tide except to drink tea an’ 
listen, so she drank an’ listened till Hiram 
come home about eleven. Oh, my, but she 
says they had the time then! Gran’ma 
Mullins let him in herself, and just as soon 
as he was in she bu’st into floods of tears 
an’ wouldn’t let him joose under no con- 
sideration. She says Hiram managed to 
get his back to the wall for a brace ’cause 
Gran’ma Mullins nigh to upset him every 
fresh-time as Lucy come over her, an’ Mrs. 
Macy says she couldn’t but wonder what 
the end was goin’ to be when, toward mid- 
night, Hiram just lost patience and 
dodged out under her arm and run up the 
ladder to the roof-room an’ they couldn’t 
get him to come down again. She says 
when Gran’ma Mullins realized as he 
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wouldn’t come down she most went mad 
over the notion of her only son’s spendin’ 
the Christmas Eve to his own weddin’ 
sleepin’ on the floor o’ the attic and she 
wanted to poke the cot up to him but Mrs. 
Macy says she drew the line at cot-pokin’ 
when the cot was all she’d have to sleep on 
herself, and in the end they poked quilts 
up, an’ pillows an’ doughnuts an’ cider 
an’ blankets, an’ Hiram made a bed on the 
floor an’ they all got to sleep about three 
o’clock. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, what do you 
think? What do you think? They was 
so awful tired that none of ’em woke till 
Mrs. Sperrit come at eleven next day to 
take ’em to the weddin’! Mrs. Macy says 
she hopes she’ll be put forward all her 
back-slidin’s if she ever gets such a start 
again. She says when she peeked out be- 
tween the blinds an’ see Mrs. Sperrit’s 
Sunday bonnet an’ realized her own state 
she nearly had a fit. Mrs. Sperrit had to 
come in an’ be explained to, an’ the worst 
of it was as Hiram couldn’t be woke no- 
how. He’d pulled the ladder up after him 
an’ put the lid on the hole so’s to feel safe, 
an’ there he was snug as a bug in a rug 
an’ where no human bein’ could get at him. 
They hollered an’ banged doors an’ sharp- 
ened the carvin’ knife an’ poured grease 
on the stove an’ did anything they could 
think of, but he never budged. Mrs. 
Macy says she never was so close beside 
herself in all her life before, for Gran’ma 
Mullins cried worse ’n ever each minute 
an’ Hiram seemed like the very dead 
couldn’t wake him. 

“They was all hoppin’ around half crazy 
when Mr. Sperrit come along on his way 
to the weddin’ an’ his wife run out an’ told 
him what was the matter an’ he comé right 
in an’ looked up at the matter. It didn’t 
take long for him to unsettle Hiram, Mrs. 
Macy says. He got a sulphur candle an’ 
tied it to a stick an’ h’sted the lid with 
another stick, an’ in less ’n two minutes 
they could all hear Hiram sneezin’ an’ 
comin’ to. An’ Mrs. Macy says when they 
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hollered what time it was she wishes the 
whole town might have been there to see 
‘Hiram Mullins come down to earth. Mr. 
Sperrit didn’t hardly have time to get out 
o’ the way an’ he didn’t give his mother 
no show for one single grab,—he just 
bounced into his room and you could have 
heard him gettin’ dressed on the far side 
o’ the far bridge. 

“OQ” course, us at Lucy’s didn’t know 
anythin’ a-tall about Mrs. Macy’s trou- 
bles. We had our own, Heaven help us, 
an’ they was enough, for the very first 
thing of all Mr. Dill caught his pocket on 
the corner of Mrs. Dill an’ come within a 
ace of pullin’ her off her easel. That 
would have been a pretty beginnin’ to 
Lucy’s weddin’ day if her father had 
smashed her mother to bits, I guess, but it 
couldn’t have made Lucy any worse; for 
I will say, Mrs. Lathrop, as I never see no 
one in all my born life act foolisher than 
Lucy Dill this day. First she’d laugh an’ 
then she’d cry an’ then she’d lose suthin’ 
as we’d got to have to work with. An’ 
when it come to dressin’ her !—well, if 
she’d known as Hiram was sleepin’ a sleep 
as next to knowed no wakin’ she couldn’t 
have put on more things wrong side out 
an’ hind side before! She wasn’t dressed 
till most every one was there an’ I was 
gettin’ pretty anxious, for Hiram wasn’t 
there neither, an’ the more fidgety people 
got the more they caught their corners on 
Mrs. Dill. I just saved her from Mr. 
Kimball, an’ Amelia saw her goin’ as a re- 
sult o’? Judge Fitch an’ hardly had time 
fora jump. The minister himself was be- 
ginnin’ to cough when, all of a sudden, 
some one cried as the Sperrits was there. 

“Well, we all squeezed to the window, 
an’ such a sight you never saw. They 
was gettin’ Gran’ma Mullins out an’ Hi- 
ram was tryin’ to keep her from runnin’ 
the color of his cravat all down his shirt 
while she was sobbin’ ‘Hi-i-i-i-ram, Hi- 
i-i-i-i-ram’, in a voice as would wring your 
very heart dry. They got her out an’ got 
her in an’ got her upstairs, an’ we all sat 
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down an’ begin to get ready while Amelia 
played ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ and “The 
Joyous Farmer’ alternate, *cause she’d 
mislaid her Weddin’ March. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, you never knowed 
nothin’ like it '—we waited, an’ we waited, 
an’ we waited, an’ the minister most 









































HIRAM RAN UP THE LADDER TO THE ROOF ROOM 


coughed himself into consumption, an’ 
Mrs. Dill got caught on so often that Mr. 
Kimball told Ed to stand back of her an’ 
hold her to the easel every minute. Amelia 
was just beginning over again for the 
seventeenth time when at last we heard ’em 
bumpin’ along downstairs. Seems as all 
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the delay come from Lucy’s idea o’ wantin’ 
to walk with her father an’ have a weddin’ 
procession, instid o’ her an’ Hiram comin’ 
in together like Christians an’ lettin’ Mr. 
Dill hold Gran’ma Mullins up anywhere. 
Polly says she never see such a time as 
they had of it; she says fightin’ wolves 
was layin’ lambs beside the way 
they talked. Hiram said frank 
an’ open as the reason he didn’t 
want to walk in with his mother 
was he was sure she wouldn’t let 
-— him out to get married, but Lucy 
-. was dead set on the procession 
idea. So in the end they done it 
so, an’ Gran’ma Mullins sobs 
fairly shook the house as they 
come through the dinin’-room 
door. Lucy was first with her 
father an’ they both had their 
heads turned backward lookin’ 
at Hiram an’ his mother. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, it was 
certainly a sight worth seein’! The way 
that Gran’ma Mullins was glued on! All 
I can say is as octopuses has got their 
backs turned in comparison to the way 
that Hiram seemed to be all wrapped up 
in her. It looked like wild horses, not to 
speak of Lucy Dill, wouldn’t never be able 
to get him loose enough to marry him. 
The minister was scared ; we was all scared. 
I never see a worse situation to be in. 
“They come along through the back 
parlor, Lucy lookin’ back, Mr. Dill white 
as a sheet, an’ Hiram walkin’ like a snow- 
plough as isn’t sure how long it can keep 
on makin’ it. It seemed like a month as 
they was under way before they finally 
got stopped in front o’ the minister. An’ 
then come the time! Hiram had to step 
beside Lucy an’ take her hand an’ he 
couldn’t! We all just gasped. There was 
Hiram tryin’ to get loose and Mr. Dill 
tryin’ to help him. Gran’ma Mullins’s 
tears dripped till you could hear ’em, but 
she hung on to Hiram like he’d paid for 
it. They worked like Trojan beavers, but 
as fast as they’d get one side of him un- 
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covered she’d take a fresh wind-round. I 
tell you, we all just held our breath, and I 
bet Lucy was sorry she persisted in hav- 
in’ a procession when she see the perspira- 
tion runnin’ off her father an’ Hiram. 


“Finally Polly got frightened and be- 
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gone over, too, but Lucy just hung on 
herself that time, an’ Hiram was rescued 
without nothin’ worse than his hair mussed 
an’ one sleeve a little tore. Mr. Sperrit an’ 
Mr. Jilkins carried Gran’ma Mullins into 
the dinin’-room, an’ I said to just leave 
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gun to cry, an’ at that the deacon put his 
arm around her an’ give her a hug, an’ 
Gran’ma Mullins looked up just in time 
to see the arm an’ the hug. It seemed like 
it was the last hay in the donkey, for she 
give a weak screech an’ went right over on 
Mr. Dill. She had such a grip on Hiram 
that if it hadn’t been for Lucy he’d have 


her fainted till after we’d got Hiram well 
an’ truly married; so they did. 

“TI never see the minister rattle nothin’ 
through like that marriage-service. Every 
one was on whole papers of pins an’ 
needles, an’ the minute it was over every 
one just felt like sittin’ right straight 
down. 
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“Mrs. Macy an’ me went up an’ watered 
Gran’ma Mullins till we brought her to, 
and when she learned as it was all done 
she picked up wonderful and felt as hun- 
gry as any one, an’ come downstairs an’ 
kissed Lucy an’ caught a corner on Mrs. 
Dill just like she’d never been no trouble 
to no one from first to last. I never seen 
such a sudden change in all my life; it 
was like some miracle had come out all 
over her and there wasn’t no one there as 
wasn’t rejoiced to death over the change. 

“We all went out in the dinin’-room and 
the sun shone in and every one laughed 
over nothin’ a-tall. Mrs. Sperrit pinned 
Hiram up from inside so his tear didn’t 
show, and Lucy and he set side by side 
and looked like no one was ever goin’ to 
ever be married again. Polly an’ the 
deacon set opposite and the minister an’ 
his wife an’ Mr. Dill an’ Gran’ma Mullins 
made up the table. The rest stood around, 
and we was all as lively as words can tell. 
The cake was one o’ the handsomest as I 
ever see, two pigeons peckin’ a bell on top 
and Hiram an’ Lucy runnin’ around below 
in pink. There was a dime inside an’ a 
ring, an’ I got the dime, an’ they must 
have forgot to put in the ring for no one 
got it.” 

Susan paused and panted. 

“It was—” commented Mrs. Lathrop, 
thoughtfully. 

“Nice that I got the dime?—yes, I 
should say. There certainly wasn’t no one 
there as needed it worse, an’, although I’d 
never be one to call a dime a fortune, still 
it is a dime, an’ no one can’t deny it the 
honor, no matter how they feel. But, Mrs. 
Lathrop, what you’d ought to have seen 
was Hiram and Lucy ready to go off. I 
bet no one knows they’re brides—I bet no 
one knows what they are,—you never saw 
the like in all your worst dreams. Hiram 
wore spectacles an’ carpet-slippers an’ 
that old umbrella as Mr. Shores keeps at 
the store to keep from bein’ stole, and 
Lucy wore clothes she’d found in trunks 
an’ her hair in curl-papers, an’ her cold- 
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cream gloves. They certainly was a sight, 
an’ Gran’ma Mullins laughed as hard as 
any one over them. Mr. Sperrit drove ’em 
to the train, an’ Hiram says he’s goin’ to 
spend two dollars a day right along till he 
comes back; so I guess Lucy ’ll have a 
good time for once in her life. An’ Gran’- 
ma Mullins walked back with me an’ not 
one word o’ Hiram did she speak. She 
was all Polly an’ the deacon. She said it 
wa’n’t in reason as Polly could imagine 
him with hair, an’ she said she was thinkin’ 
very seriously o’ givin’ her a piece o’ his 
hair as she’s got, for a weddin’ present. 
She said Polly ’d never know what he was 
like the night he give her that hair. She 
said the moon was shinin’ an’ the frogs were 
croakin’, an’ she kind 0” choked; she says 
she can’t smell a marsh to this day without 
seein’ the deacon givin’ her that piece of 
hair. I cheered her up all I could—I told 
her anyhow he couldn’t give Polly a piece 
of his hair if he died for it. She smiled a 
weak smile an’ went on up to Mrs. 
Brown’s. Mrs. Brown asked her to stay 
with her a day or two. Mrs. Brown has 
her faults, but nobody can’t deny as she’s 
got a good heart,—in fact, sometimes I 
think Mrs. Brown’s good heart is about 
the worst fault she’s got. I’ve knowed it 
lead her to do very foolish things time an’ 
again—things as I thank my star I’d 
never think o’ doin’—not in this world.” 

Mrs. Lathrop shifted her elbows a lit- 
tle; Susan withdrew at once from the 
fence. 

“T must go in,” she said, “to-morrow is 
goin’ to be a more ’n full day. There’s 
Polly’s weddin’ an’ then in the evenin’ 
Mr. Weskin is comin’ up. You needn’t 
look surprised, Mrs. Lathrop, because I’ve 
thought the subject over up an’ down an’ 
hind end foremost an’ there ain’t nothin’ 
left for me to do. I can’t sell nothin’ else 
an’ I’ve got to have money, so I’m goin’ 
to let go of one of those bonds as father 
left me. There ain’t no way out of it; I 
told Mr. Weskin I’d expect him at sharp 
eight on sharp business an’ he’ll come. 
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An’ I must go as a consequence. Good 
night.” 
SS a ee 
Polly Allen’s wedding took place the 
next day, and Mrs. Lathrop came out on 
her front piazza about half past five to 
wait for her share in the event. 

The sight of Mrs. Brown going by with 
her head bound up in a white cloth, ac- 
companied by Gran’ma Mullins with both 
hands similarly treated, was the first ink- 
ling the stay-at-home had that strange 
doings had been lately done. 

Susan came next and Susan was a 
sight ! 

Not only did her ears stand up with a 
size and conspicuousness never inherited 
from either her father or her mother, but 
also her right eye was completely closed 
and she walked lame. 

“The Lord have mercy!” cried Mrs. 
Lathrop, when the full force of her 
friend’s affliction effected its complete en- 
trance into her brain,—‘Why, Susan, 
what—” 

“Mrs. Lathrop,” said Miss Clegg, “all 
I can say is I come out better than the 
most of ’em, an’ if you could see Sam Du- 
ruy or Mr. Kimball or the minister you’d 
know I spoke the truth. The deacon an’ 
Polly is both in bed an’ can’t see how each 
other looks, an’ them as has a eye is goin’ 
to tend them as can’t see at all, an’ God 
help ’em all if young Dr. Brown an’ the 
mud run dry!’ with which pious ejacula- 
tion Susan painfully mounted the steps 
and sat down with exceeding gentleness 
upon a chair. 

Mrs. Lathrop stared at her in dumb and 


wholly bewildered amazement. After a 
while Miss Clegg continued. 
“Tt was all the deacon’s fault. Him an’ 


Polly was so dead set on bein’ fashionable 
an’ bein’ a contrast to Hiram an’ Lucy, an’ 
I hope to-night as they lay there all 
puffed up as they’ll reflect on their folly 
an’ think a little on how the rest of us as 
didn’t care rhyme or reason for folly is 
got no choice but to puff up, too. 


Mrs. 
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Jilkins is awful mad; she says Mr. Jilkins 
wanted to wear his straw hat anyhow and, 
she says she always has hated his silk hat 
’cause it reminds her o’ when she was 
young and foolish enough to be willin’ to 
go and marry into a family as was foolish 
enough to marry into Deacon White. 
Mrs. Jilkins is extra hot because she got 
one in the neck, but my own idea is as 
Polly Allen’s weddin’ was the silliest do- 
in’s as I ever see from the beginnin’, an’ 
the end wan’t no more than might o’ been 
expected—all things considered. 

“When I got to the church, what do you 
think was the first thing as I see, Mrs. 
Lathrop? Well, you’d never guess till 
kingdom come, so I may as well tell you. 
It was Ed an’ Sam Duruy an’ Henry 
Ward Beecher an’ Johnny standin’ there 
waitin’ to show us to our pews like we 
didn’t know our own pews after sittin’ in 
’em for all our life-times! I just shook 
my head an’ walked to my pew, an’ there, 
if it wasn’t looped shut with a daisy- 
chain! Well, Mrs. Lathrop, I wish you 
could have been there to have felt for me, 
for I may remark as a cyclone is a cater- 
pillar wove up in hisself beside my face 
when I see myself daisy-chained out 0’ my 
own pew by Polly Allen. Ed was behind 
me an’ he whispered ‘That’s reserved for 
the family.’ I give him one look an’ I will 
state, Mrs. Lathrop, as he wilted. It 
didn’t take me long to break that daisy- 
chain an’ sit down in that pew, an’ I can 
assure you as no one asked me to get up 
again. Mrs. Jilkins’s cousins from Mead- 
ville come an’ looked at me sittin’ there, 
but I give them jus’ one look back an’ 
they went an’ sat with Mrs. Macy them- 
selves. A good many other folks was as 
surprised as me over where they had to sit, 
but we soon had other surprises as took 
the taste o’ the first clean out o’ our 
mouths. 

“Just as Mrs. Davison begin to play 
the organ, Ed an’ Johnny come down with 
two clothes-lines wound ’round with clema- 
tis an’ tied us all in where we sat. Then 
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they went back an’ we all stayed still an’ 
couldn’t but wonder what under the sun 
was to be done to us next. But we didn’t 
have long to wait, an’ I will say as any- 
thin’ to beat Polly’s ideas I never see— 
no—nor no one else neither. 

“ *Tong down the aisle, two an’ two, an’ 
hand in hand, like they thought they was 
suthin’ pretty to look at, come Ed an’ 
Johnny an’ Henry Ward Beecher an’ 
Sam Duruy, an’ I vow an’ declare, Mrs. 
Lathrop, I never was so nigh to laughin’ 
in church in all my life. They knowed 
they was funny, too, an’ their mouths an’ 
eyes was tight set sober, but some one in 
the back just had to giggle, an’ when we 
heard it we knew as things as wasn’t much 
any other day would use us up this day, 
sure. They stopped in front an’ lined 
up, two on a side, an’ then, for all the 
world like it was a machine-play, the little 
door opened an’ out come the minister an’ 
solemnly walked down to between them. I 
must say we was all more than a little dis- 
appointed at its only bein’ the minister, 
an’ he must have felt our feelin’s, for he 
began to cough an’ clear up his throat an’ 
his little desk all at once. Then Mrs. 
Davison jerked out the loud stop an’ be- 
gan to play for all she was worth, an’ the 
door behind banged an’ every one turned 
aroun’ to see. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, we saw,—an’ I 
will in truth remark as such a sawin’ we'll 
never probably get a chance to do again! 
Mrs. Sweet says they practised it over 
four times at the church, so they can’t 
deny as they meant it all, an’ you might 
lay me crossways an’ cut me into chipped 
beef an’ still I would declare as I wouldn’t 
have the face to own to havin’ had any 
hand in plannin’ any such weddin’. 

“First come *Liza Em’ly an’ Rachel 
Rebecca hand in hand carryin’ daisies— 
of all things in the world to take to a wed- 
din’—an’ then come Brunhilde Susan, with 
a daisy-chain around her neck an’ her belt 
stuck full 0’ daisies an’—you can believe 
me or not, jus’ as you please, Mrs. Lath- 
rop, an’ still it won’t help matters any— 
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an’ a daisy stuck in every button down 
her back, an’ daisies tangled up in her 
hair, an’ a bunch o’ daisies under one arm. 

“Well, we was nigh to overcome by 
Brunhilde Susan, but we drawed some 
fresh breath an’ kept on lookin’, an’ next 
come Polly an’ Mr. Allen. I will say for 
Mr. Allen as he seemed to feel the ridicu- 
lousness of it all, for a redder man I never 
see, nor one as looked more uncomfortable. 
He was daisied, too—had three in his but- 
ton-hole ;—but what took us all was the 
way him an’ Polly walked. I bet no peo- 
ple gettin’ married ever zig-zagged like 
that before, an’ Mrs. Sweet says they 
practised it by countin’. two an’ then 
swingin’ out to one side, an’ then countin’ 
two an’ swingin’ out to the other—she 
watched ’em out of her attic window down 
through the broke blind to the church. 
Well, all I can say is, that to my order o’ 
thinkin’ countin’ an’ swingin’ is a pretty 
frame o’ mind to get a husband in, but so 
it was, an’ we was all starin’ our eyes off 
to beat the band when the little door 
opened an’, to crown everythin’ else, out 
come the deacon an’ Mr. Jilkins, each with 
a daisy an’ a silk hat, an’ I will remark, 
Mrs. Lathrop, as new-born kittens is 
blood-red murderers compared to how in- 
nocent that hat o’ Mr. Jilkins’ looked. 
Any one could see as it wasn’t new, but 
he wasn’t new either, as far as that goes, 
an’ that was what struck me in particular 
about the whole thing—nothin’ an’ no- 
body wasn’t any different only for Polly’s 
foolishness and the daisies. 

“Well, they sorted out an’ begun to get 
married, an’ us all sittin’ lookin’ on an’ no 
more guessin’ what was comin’ next than a 
ant looks for a mornin’ paper. The min- 
ister was gettin’ most through an’ the dea- 
con was gettin’ out the ring, an’ we was 
lookin’ to get up an’ out pretty quick, 
when—my heavens alive, Mrs. Lathrop, I 
never will forget that minute—when Mr. 
Jilkins—poor man, he’s sufferin’ enough 
for it, Lord knows!—when Mr. Jilkins 
dropped his hat! 

“That very next second him an’ Ed an’ 
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Brunhilde Susan all hopped an’ yelled at 
once, an’ the next thing we see was the 
minister droppin’ his book an’ grabbin’ 
his arm an’ the dea- 
con tryin’ madly 
to do hisself up in 
Polly’s veil. We 
would ’a’ all been 
glum petrified at 
such goin’s on any 
other day, only by 
that time the last 
one of us was feel- 
in’ to hop and 
grab an’ yell on 
his own account. 
Gran’ma Mullins 
was tryin’ to slap 
herself with the 
seat cushion, an’ 
the way the daisies 
flew as folks went over an’ under that 
clematis rope was a caution. I got out as 
quick as I—” 

“But what—” interrupted Mrs. Lath- 
rop, her eyes fairly marble-like in their 
redundant curiosity. . 

“It was wasps!” said Susan, “it was a 
young wasps’ nest in Mr. Jilkins’s hat. 
Seems they carried their hats to church in 
their hands ’cause Polly didn’t want no 
red rmgs around ’em, 
an’ so he never suspected 
nothin’ till he dropped 
it. An’ oh, poor little 
Brunhilde Susan in them 
short skirts of hers—she 
might as well have wore 
a bee hive as to be like 
she is now. I got off 
easy, an’ you can look at 
me an’ figure on what 
them as got it hard has 
got on them. Young Dr. 
Brown went right to 
work with mud an’ Pol- 
ly’s veil an’ plastered 
em over as fast as they could get into 
Mrs. Sweet’s. Mrs. Sweet was mighty 
obligin’ an’ turned two flower-beds in- 
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side out an’ let every one scoop with her 
kitchen spoons, besides runnin’ aroun’ her- 
self like she was a slave gettin’ paid. 
They took the deacon an’ Polly right to 
their own house. They can’t see one an- 
other anyhow, an’ they was most all mar- 
ried anyway, so it didn’t seem worth while 
to wait till the minister gets the use of his 
upper lip again.” 

“Why—” interrogated Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Young Dr. Brown wanted to,” said 
Susan, “he wanted to fill my ears with 
mud, an’ my eye, too, but I didn’t feel to 
have it done. You can’t die o’ wasps’ 
bills, an’ you can o’ young Dr. Brown’s— 
leastways when you ain’t’ 
got no money to pay ’em, 
like I ain’t got just at 
present.” 

“It’s—” said Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

“Yes,” said Susan, “it 
struck me that way, too. 
This seems to be a very 
unlucky town. Anything 
as comes seems to catch 
us all in a bunch. The 
cow most lamed the whole 
community an’ the auto- 
mobile most broke its ee ie ee 
back; time’ll tell what’ll MR. KIMBALL 
be the result o’ these 
wasps, but there won’t be no church Sun- 
day for one thing, I know. 

“An’ it ain’t the least o’ my woes, Mrs. 
Lathrop, to think as I’ve got to sit an’ 
smile on Mr. Weskin to-night from be- 
tween two such ears as I’ve got, for a man 
is a man, an’ it can’t be denied as a woman 
as is mainly ears ain’t beguilin’. Besides, 
I may in confidence state to you, Mrs. 
Lathrop, as the one as buzzed aroun’ my 
head wan’t really no wasp a-tall in com- 
parison to the one as got under my 
skirts.” 

Mrs. Lathrop’s eyes were full of sincere 
condolence; she did not even imagine a 
smile as she gazed upon her afflicted 
friend. 

“T must go,” said the latter, rising with 
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a groan, “seems like I never will reach the 
bottom o’ my troubles this year. I keep 
thinkin’ there’s nothin’ left an’ then I get 
a wasp at each end at 
once. Well, I’ll come over 
when Mr. Weskin goes— 
if I have strength.” 

Then she limped home. 
* . + * * 
It was about nine that 
night that she returned 
and pounded vigorously 
on her friend’s window- 
pane. Mrs. Lathrop woke 
from her rocker-nap, 
went to the window and 
opened it. Susan stood 
below and the moon illum- 
inated her smile and her 
ears with its most silvery 
beams. 

“He’s just gone!” she 
announced. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lath- 
rop, rubbing her eyes. 

““He’s gone; I come over to tell you.” 

“What—” said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“IT wouldn’t care if my ears was as big 
as a elephant’s now.” 





“WHY DON’T YOU GO LOWN TO THE 
BANK AND CUT YOUR COUPONS?” 
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““Why—” asked Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, you know as I took 
them bonds straight after father died an’ 
locked ’em up an’ I ain’t 
never unlocked’em since?” 

Mrs. Lathrop assented 
with a single rapt nod. 

“Well, when I ex- 
plained to Mr. Weskin as 
I'd got to have money an’ 
how was the best way to 
sell a bond, he just looked 
at me, an’ what do you 
think he said—what do 
you think he said, Mrs. 
Lathrop?” 

Mrs. Lathrop hung far 
out over the window-sill 
—her gaze was the gaze 
of the ever earnest and 
interested. 

Susan stood below. 
Her face was aglow with 
the joy of the affluent— 
her very voice might 
have been for once entitled as silvery. 

*“He said, Mrs. Lathrop, he said, ‘Miss 
Clegg, why don’t you go down to the bank 
and cut your coupons? ” 
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ally is the science of the soul; there- 

fore, the psychology of the drama 
would involve the relationship of the 
drama to the soul, meaning the inner con- 
sciousness, the ego, of man apart from the 
outward or physical self, with its emo- 
tions, sensations and nervous systems. 

What is the life of a play? The life of 
a play, as I understand it, is the central 
idea, the thesis, the premise and its con- 
clusion. If the idea has psychological 
value, if it awakens the inner conscious- 
ness—the ego—that is, if a sufficient 
number of people recognize inherent truth 
in its relation to themselves, and respond 
either consciously or unconsciously to it, 
it will live. If, on the other hand, the idea 
is not recognized as a general truth, but 
is looked on as a mere episode, mere ac- 
tion and movement automatically con- 
trived so as to stir the superficial emo- 
tions, it will not live. 

If this be so, how is it that so many 
plays of a purely episodic nature, with- 
out ethical purpose, so abnormal in type 
as to be almost false to the general laws 
of life,—how is it, you may inquire, that 
such plays succeed? Because illusion, out- 
ward trapping, scenery, costumes, light 
effects and other means utilized by the 
modern stage manager, create occult ef- 
fect and give an artificial existence, an ap- 
pearance of life where there is no life, and 
arouse interest, temporary, emotional in- 
terest in people who think superficially, 
by acting on their lower instincts instead 
of their higher reasoning faculties. If 
then the life of a play is its idea, and if 


Tae definition of psychology liter- 


it have no idea, how can it have life, un- 
less that life be artificial, illusion, galvan- 
ized appearance, tricks to delude the 
senses ? 

Does a play with artificial life fulfil its 
purpose? If its purpose be to amuse, yes. 
If its purpose be to uplift, to idealize, to 
give hope to the human race, no. 

From the psychological point of view 
the further the playwright gets away 
from scenery, costumes, lights, music and 
kindred effects, the nearer he gets to truth. 
That is, his idea, his mental orbit, expands 
as his material and physical playground 
contracts, and as a consequence there is 
more food for the mind and less for the 
mere gratification of the senses as the 
psychological interest increases. And this 
psychological interest, this mental action, 
can only increase as the physical move- 
ment decreases. There is inherent move- 
ment in conflict between the forces of good 
and evil, in the fight between the will and 
the instincts. But as the human mind is 
the field of battle for this conflict it can 
only be brought to the surface and made 
manifest to an audience whose eyes and 


‘ears are not distracted with lights, colors, 


elaborate sets of scenery, crowds, snow- 
storms, and the hundred and one tricks 
of the trade. The greatest miracle in me- 
chanics to-day is the wireless telegraph— 
and it is the simplest in detail of all our 
modern discoveries—which genius has de- 
veloped from a principle into a mechanical 
invention of the greatest practical value. 
The great play that our world looks for 
must necessarily be simple in contrivance 


or it will depart from the great truths of 
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life. Great truths are not complex, though 
life appears to be complex, exceedingly 
complex. In reality it is not, but the more 
false, the more untrue we are to ourselves 
and others, the more complex it becomes— 
in appearance at least—until lies, truths, 
appearance and realities are all jumbled 
up together and life to our aspect becomes 
chaos and not cosmos. So it is with plays. 
When we depend on color schemes, scenic 
effects and everchanging outward appear- 
ances, and not on the great elemental 
truths, we show manifestations of na- 
ture, but these manifestations, having no 
relation to inner truths, have no real mean- 
ing of their own until a character enters 
on the scene. And the character himself 
has no meaning until we become acquaint- 
ed with his thoughts, until a metaphysical 
connection is established between the char- 
acter and the audience; and his thoughts 
have no real meaning, unless they are 
based on truth. Now it must be evident 
that the more time, energy, capital and 
thought are expended on the externals of 
a play the less can be expended on the idea 
of the play ; so that where we are plus de- 
tail and effects we are minus idea, and as 
the idea is the life of the play, so is it 
minus life. 

I want to make it clear that it is the 
idea, and the idea only that can be con- 
sidered, from the psychological point of 
view; hence I dwell persistently on this 
phase of the drama. 

As this idea is absorbed either con- 
sciously or unconsciotsly into the men- 
tality of the individual who witnesses it, it 
is highly important that the idea of the 
play presented should be a moral one, and 
that the moral standard should be of the 
highest known to the human race. It is a 
metaphysical fact that mental pictures of 
vice seen on the stage act as suggestion 
to immorality, to vice, to false thinking, 
creating harmful impulses in the minds of 
those who are incapable, through mental 
or physical weakness, of resisting sugges- 
tion, or who have criminal tendencies. In 


this respect I quote my own words from 
an interview : 

“Just at present there are certain big 
waves of psychological interest and en- 
thusiasm sweeping over us which I believe 
will prove highly significant for all forms 
of philosophy and art. I fully believe that 
when the governments of the world recog- 
nize the evils arising from auto-sugges- 
tion, created in an audience by false men- 
tal images derived from the stage, and 
when they realize the enormous influence 
of mental images, good or bad, on char- 
acter, they will seek intelligently to regu- 
late the theater. Playwrights will be 
urged and encouraged to set forth the 
very best of their ideals without any con- 
sideration of the personalities that may 
chance to portray them. 

“And again I believe this elevation of 
standard will come not so much from the 
establishment of art theaters and the like, 
but rather through the developing knowl- 
edge and experience of physicians, meta- 
physicians and psychologists.” 

But this is a very big subject and can 
only be glanced at here, but from the met- 
aphysical standpoint it shows that the 
psychological aspect of a play is funda- 
mentally its most important aspect, and it 
is precisely this point of view that the 
manager either can not or will not take. 

I remember reading a play to a man- 
ager—a pastoral comedy—and when I 
had finished it he said: “That’s a good 
play, a very good play; it has splendid 
characterization, brilliant dialogue, good 
situations and all that, but there’s no 
sexual interest.” 

What he meant was, there was nothing 
in the play that appealed to the sex in- 
stinct of the audience. 

I discussed this point with a well-known 
critic, who told me that plays should not 
be written for audiences composed of 
young ladies, and that the sex problem was 
the most interesting of all the world prob- 
lems confronting the human race to-day. 
It seems to be the general critical attitude 
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that plays should not be written for young 
people. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
young people do go to the theater ; and it 
is a fact, although not generally under- 
stood, that, psychologically considered, it 
is most dangerous in its effect on charac- 
ter to appeal to the instincts of the young 
rather than to their reasoning faculties. 
Mental pictures that arouse the animal in- 
stinct have an effect on character that even 
time can not erase. 

It may be argued by the average 
thinker, or non-thinker, that inasmuch as 
virtue is nearly always triumphant on the 
stage, it may be an excellent lesson to the 
young mind to show how vice is punished. 
And yet the police authorities will tell you 
that crime is always most rampant, most 
flourishing, when the newspapers are full 
of accounts of crime and its punishment ; 
this is because the idea of crime, once 
taken into the human mind, becomes part 
of the consciousness and generates and 
breeds after its kind in the mind which 
is prepared for, or has tendency to crime. 
Lombroso and other alienists have written 
extensively on this subject. In other 
words, the idea of crime, the mental pic- 
ture, whether it be taken into the con- 
sciousness from the stage or created in 
the imagination by its appearance in a 
newspaper, acts as a mental suggestion, 
giving rise to criminal impulse, and has an 
auto-hypnotic effect on the individual who 
witnesses the crime or reads about it. Of 
course, not on all individuals alike, for the 
mental soil must be prepared through lack 
of intelligence or spirituality for the seed 
of vice, as the physical body must be pre- 
pared, through lack of vitality or inherent 
weakness, to receive the seed of disease 
and propagate it. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the quality of the seed, the ideas 
sown by a play, should be matters of far 
greater import than they are, and I fully 
believe that when these subtle facts are 
brought to light and are more generally 
understood that vice on the stage will 
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either be completely shorn of its gilding, 
its glitter and its attractiveness, or rt will 
be eliminated altogether. 

When it is known that in some ten or fif- 
teen theaters and music halls in the lower 
part of New York (on Fourteenth Street 
and below) these exhibitions of pornogra- 
phy are given to precisely the specimens 
of mankind that are least able to resist 
the suggestion to crime, it will be seen that 
the danger is under, rather than over esti- 
mated. 

I do not say that the theater has a sa- 
cred mission, but I do believe it has a far 
higher mission than the one it fulfils. The 
fact that there is a demand for this type 
of “art” (heaven save the mark!) does not 
justify its existence, and the fact that our 
authorities know little or nothing of its 
danger (psychologically considered) does 
not justify their apathy. 

I have often been asked what influence 
George Bernard Shaw will have on the 
drama. In my opinion he will have little 
or no influence, although he may have 
many imitators, for he himself is the direct 
result of the influence of Henrik Ibsen. 
I am not inclined to think, as many of my 
fellow craftsmen are, that the Shavian 
doctrine is a pose. It is an attitude. How- 
ever false his conclusions, they are at least 
based on a sincere if not a true premise. 
True or false, it is Shaw’s attitude—his 
point of view—and, as I said before, is a 
direct result of the influence of Ibsen on 
the Shaw perspective, and this influence, 
to say the least, has shown itself to be 
mildly pernicious. 

For Ibsen, great as he is, is one-sided, 
and that side is the dark side. Pessimism 
does not make for the greatest light, for it 
is only half light, and the result of half 
truth—the truth that shows man to be 
bad, but does not show him to be capable 
of good. The light, or rather half light, 
that shows the power of evil, but does not 
show the greater power of good, does not 
make for the greatest good. Herein lies 
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Shakespeare’s greatness, his knowledge 
of the vital fundamental truth that good 
is greater than evil. 

This Ibsen doctrine of half light has 
had its depressing influence on Arthur 
Pinero, one of the greatest of the living 
dramatists to-day, and in so far as he has 
felt the influence it has corrupted his work. 
In considering these three men as dramat- 
ists from the inner or psychological stand- 
point, I say that inasmuch as their mes- 
sage destroys hope, faith, confidence in 
the human race, it paralyzes the will, de- 
stroys the impulse to higher things, and 
must be regarded as destructive to the ideal, 
and hence an obstruction to happiness. 

Technically their works are splendid, 
but I am not considering their works from 
the standpoint of dramatic value. I am 
rather considering their ethical values, 
and this, in my opinion, should be the 
standpoint of criticism. As it stands, 
the relation of the professional critic to 
the drama is not nearly as important as 
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it seems to be. or as it should be, for 
there is no critical standard. Criticism is 
a logical result of drama—it is inevita- 
ble, for there is no such thing as apathy, 
but every man, woman or child in the au- 
dience is a critic, and so far as the play 
conflicts with their ideals, just so far do 
they register subconscious objections. 
The professional critic’s objection is more 
conscious in these days, perhaps more 
superficial, certainly more technical, and 
his criticism being circulated, has its 
sphere of influence, but the public verdict, 
“T like the play,” or “I don’t like the 
play,” is based on its attitude to inner 
life, and has always been and will always 
be the supreme court decision that deter- 
mines the success or failure of the play. 
And the less the “idea” or “life” of the 
play conflicts with the ideals of a nation 
the better its chance of success. The psy- 
chological aspect of a play, therefore, is 
the most important aspect in considering 
its value from a public standpoint. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
By Grace S. H. Tytus 


ta women worshipped at a lighted shrine; 
The one, as awed by something half-divine, 
Knelt in the shadow, while the altar light 
Thrilled thro’ the darkness of the deeper night. 
Her hands had trimmed the wick, had helped the flame 
To burn more steadily,—and all her claim 
To recognition or rewarded prayer 
Lay answered by the greater radiance there. 


The other woman worshipped; and her way 

Of service was from out her wealth to pay 
Skilled artisans to make a screen of gold, 

A bright reflector, which should catch and hold 
The too promiscuous radiance of a light 

Which served its purpose when it filled her sight. 
Her sacrifice of frankincense and myrrh 


Because the gold threw back the light on her. 
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muddy, country lane was striking 
enough. 

On a fidgety hunter, sharply pulled to 
a standstill, a young girl sat, the crop in 
her firm grasp raised high in the air. A 
young man in old and worn garments 
stood with one hand against his cheek, the 
other lifted above his head. At his feet 
lay an old, broken-down horse between the 
splintered shafts of a dilapidated farm 
wagon. The long thin neck of the recum- 
bent beast was stretched out wearily. The 
bony sides heaved painfully. 

The young man, removing his fingers 
from his face, showed a red mark where a 
blow had smartly fallen. He still kept his 
arm aloft to ward off the one which he 
evidently expected was to follow. 

“How dare you?” cried the girl in a 
mighty fury. “I was on the other side of 
the bushes. I heard you. How dare you 
beat a poor animal that has fallen down 
like that. I jumped the fence to stop 
you. I struck you—” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” he said 
grimly. 

“I’m glad that I did it,” she continued, 
her eyes flashing down on him. “I 
couldn’t help myself at the moment. But 
I’m not sorry.” 

The crop was still elevated in her hand. 
As the young man watched her she low- 
ered it. Seeing that he need expect no 
further attack he let his arm fall by his 
side. 

“TI never knew anything so inhuman,” 
she went on indignantly, looking at the 
unfortunate beast in the road. 

The young man also gazed at the ani- 
mal. As he did so his mouth relaxed. The 
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beginning of a smile almost showed about 
his lips. 

“T believe that you do not care,” she 
said. “You look like a thoroughly bad 
man.” 

The smile increased. There could be 
no doubt about it. He was almost laugh- 
ing. 

“I wish,” she added, vindictively, “that 
I had hit harder.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “that was quite 
enough. It was effective, you see—” 

She eyed him curiously. 

“T am,” she announced, “a member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. I am an officer of it. I shall 
take your name. I shall report you to the 
local authorities. I shall have the case in- 
vestigated.” 

“All right,” he acquiesced cheerfully. 

“Very well,” she said peremptorily but 
somewhat disconcertedly. 

“Well what?” he asked easily. 

“What—what is your name?—” 

“Anderson,” he answered at once. 

“There must be more,” she declared im- 
peratively. 

“Charles Arbuthnot,” he replied 
promptly. 

She stared at him. 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Jacob Schneider’s farm.” 

“You work there?” 

For an instant he hesitated. 

“T helped to get in the hay yesterday.” 

“T shall speak to him about you. I am 
sure he would not want to have a horse of 
his treated like that. He will send you 
away.” 

“I doubt it,” the young man replied 
imperturbably. 
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“You are impertinent,” she said, the 
warm color glowing in her cheek, her eyes 
shining as if in a moment tears might be 
standing in them. The excitement had 
evidently told upon her. The unwonted 
action into which she had been led by her 
fierce indignation clearly disturbed her. 
As she grew calmer she manifestly be- 
came doubtful as to whether she had done 
well in taking so radical a course. The 
young man’s reply, however, brought 
back for an instant a flash of her former 
wrath. 

“T am sorry,” he said, more gently, as 
he watched her narrowly. “I didn’t mean 
to be. I didn’t think.” 

“But nothing can explain or excuse 
such cruelty,” she declared. “Nothing.” 

“You are right,” he assented briefly. 
“Nothing could.” 

“You do not speak like one of your po- 
sition,” she said. 

“T have some education.” 

“The more shameful for you to behave 
as you have—” 

They observed each other uncertainly. 
His hat had fallen off. His strong, ill- 
shaven chin showed distinctly in the 
bright light. She gazed down on him, her 
pretty face pale with the unwonted emo- 
tion. 

“Have you ever done such a thing— 
been so cruel before? But, of course, you 
must. Such conduct must be a habit or 
it would be impossible.” ° 

“T will tell you this,” he answered slow- 
ly, “I have never been guilty before at 
any time of the thing of which you accuse 
me now—” 

“You lost your temper—” 

“T nearly did a few moments ago,” he 
assured her. “I may say that,” he went 
on slowly, “with the most perfect ac- 
curacy.” 

“And would you promise to be more 
careful in future—never to do anything 
like it again—if I forgive you?” 

He laughed outright. 

“No! No!” she exclaimed. “It was 
too awful. Something must be done. You 
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must be someone who has had the chance 
to know better and that makes it worse. 
You must be bad—bad. Yot laughed.” 

“T laughed,” he said, “because in my 
mind the question is about forgiving you.” 

“Forgiving me,” she exclaimed. 

“You struck me with your crop—” 

Her white, beautiful face grew rosy 
red. 

“I did not stop to think,” she said. 
“Still I am glad—glad. I'll do it again.” 

“Then we must come to some under- 
standing about it.” 

“You had only what you deserved,” she 
declared haughtily. “I shall see that you 
have it further. As I said I shall do 
something about this.” 

“T rather think that I shall, too,” he 
said, looking at her thoughtfully. 

She drew up her slight figure in state- 
ly dignity. She gathered up the reins 
held laxly in her hand. 

“T shall have you arrested and fined. 
You will lose your place.” 

“Perhaps I can find another.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. “You are inso- 
lent. For a moment I was almost sorry— 
to see one who must have had your ad- 
vantages sunk so low. But I am not now. 
You shall have the full penalty—what- 
ever it is. I shall see to it myself.” 

“And perhaps,” he said deliberately, 
“T shall also see to something.” 

The horse, which had been lying upon 
the ground, gave a gentle heave. It 
raised its head and gazed questioningly 
about. In a moment it had scrambled on 
its legs and stood erect. 

“Can I trust you to take the wagon 
back to the farm without further bru- 
tality?” she demanded sternly. 

“Yes, miss,” he said suddenly, a gleam 
of amusement shining in his eyes, as he 
spoke humbly. “An’ I hope you won’t 
be too hard on a poor fellow.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “I have been wrong 
to stay here talking with you—in trying 
to reason with you. I am sure that you 
are absolutely hardened—the worst kind 
of a criminal. I did not believe that there 
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were such cases, but I can see that there 
are—some so abandoned that there is no 


‘hope for them.” 


In the subtile method in which a prac- 
ticed rider conveys to a perfect mount 
the wish to proceed she made known to 
her horse the fact that she desired to go 
on. A slight loosening of the reins—a 
motion of the body—and the animal which 
had with difficulty been restrained dur- 
ing the conversation moved sharply off. 

“T'll see this beast gets back to his 
stable all right,” the young man an- 
nounced as she rode away. 

She turned in the saddle but did not 
speak. For an instant their eyes met. In 
hers was furious scorn and bitter indig- 
nation and intolerant impatience. In his 
glance was questioning curiosity, sub- 
dued mirth and wondering and growing 
admiration, not without a certain expres- 
sion of fixed determination. The horse on 
which she sat so squarely trotted briskly 
down the lane. He stood busy with the 
shattered shafts and broken harness of 
the venerable cart. She had not gone far 
before she came to a bend of the road. 
At the corner involuntarily—almost un- 
willingly as might seem—she turned. He 
gazed after her with a trace hanging in 
his hand. She could see that now he was 
laughing a little to himself. At that in- 
stant he lifted his hand to his cheek 
where the mark of the blow still showed 
redly. In a swift glance she discovered 
that his amusement ceased. A firmer ex- 
pression came into his face. He straight- 
ened himself, looking directly after her. 
With a quick, gentle movement, she laid 
the crop against the horse’s side. In- 
stantly the animal bounded forward. She 
turned the corner and was out of sight. 


When Miss Olivia West entered the 
drawing room of the Kempschott’s coun- 
try house all who were dining there had 
already arrived. Often she had been ac- 
cused of arriving late at ball or dinner 
in order to make her entrance on the 


scene more noticeable. If the truth had 
been known, however, such dilatoriness 
arose rather from a lack of self-conscious- 
ness than from any considered calcula- 
tion of effect. Her life had been such as 
to give her something of the matter of 
fact acceptance of prominence possessed 
by royalty. Indeed, upon her had always 
fallen a light almost as bright as that 
which beats upon a throne. From the time 
when the alleged picture of her cradle 
had appeared in a Sunday edition to the 
day before, when a reproduction of a pho- 
tograph of her in her last automobile filled 
half a page, she had been an object of in- 
terest. Miss Olivia West, in fact, had 
always been so constantly watched that 
she had at last almost ceased to be aware 
that all eyes were upon her. The atten- 
tion which always marked her coming did 
not strike her as at all extraordinary. 
If she had thought she would have remem- 
bered that others were not always re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm, awaited with 
such patience. But she did not stop to 
think and accepted what happened as or- 
dinary incidents of life. Therefore. she 
was as often behind time because she felt 
that she was of no particular consequence 
as because she held an undue idea of her 
own importance. 

She came into the room hurriedly and 
forgetfully, with apologies on her lips for 
Mrs. Kempschott. Usually old General 
Graham would have fumed himself into 
an apoplectic fit at having been kept wait- 
ing—whereas, he now came up quickly 
and submissively to greet her. Of the dif- 
ference she was not aware, withdrawing 
as much as she could from the general 
gaze after a deprecating glance about. 

“Oh,” she whispered to another girl, 
seizing her hand, “I’m so sorry. I had an 
adventure this afternoon—I’ll tell you 
about it—and I think it upset me a lit- 
tle.” 

She paused suddenly. For an instant 
her grasp tightened on the other’s hand. 
Then she dropped it. She stared before 
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her with widening eyes—almost with part- 
ed lips. 

“Olivia! cried her startled friend. 
“What do you see?” 

“JT don’t know what—” she began, in a 
trembling tone. “Who is that?” she im- 
plored. 

“Who—where?” asked the other, look- 
ing in the direction in which she was star- 
ing, affrightedly. “Oh! that is Mr. An- 
derson.” 

“Charles Arbuthnot?” she demanded, 
with dramatic intensity. 

“T believe that’s his name. I know it is. 
They call him the ‘rich Charles Arbuth- 
not.? He’s come here to fish and is stay- 
ing—” 

“At Schneider’s farm,” she declared in 
tragic accents. 

“Why, you know him?” 

“T’ve met him,” she answered briefly. 

“The Kempschotts just discovered him 
there in incognito and old clothes and 
made him come to-night.” 

The hostess was marshaling her pro- 
cession for the dining-room and she stood 
waiting to follow with General Graham. 

Anderson was placed down the table 
on the other side. With a frightened side- 
ways glance, Olivia peered at him through 
the decorations. She discovered that he 
was at that moment carefully pushing the 
cluster of glasses a little farther away. 
Then he turned deliberately to the woman 
beside him. Nothing indicated that he 
had seen her. Perhaps he did not recog- 
nize her. She felt the quick up-spring of 
fluttering hope. As she gazed fascinat- 
ingly she saw that the dull red of a mark 
showed faintly on the cheek turned to- 
ward her. 

“Oh,” she sighed. 

“What is it,” asked the man next her. 

“Wasn’t there some one who always 
dined with a sword hung by a hair over 
his head.” 

“Ves,” 

“T’m like that man.” 
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“T don’t see the sword,” her neighbor 
observed, looking up. “And the ceiling 
appears solid enough.” 

“T feel it,” she answered. 

When Olivia drifted into the drawing 
room with the other women she first looked 
at the big clock. She had ordered the 
brougham for eleven, not expecting any 
particular interest in the evening. Half 
past ten. Could she get away on some ex- 
cuse before the men appeared. Surely 
they would not come from the dining room 
for half an hour; and yet in a few min- 
utes some of them might arrive—and he 
might be with them. The suspense made 
her feverishly anxious. She felt like run- 
ning out of the low open window down the 
steps of the terrace and across the fields 
in her slippers to her own place a mile or 
more away. She gazed through the wide 
opening into the darkness. The promise 
of the concealing night was inviting. She 
wandered away from the others. In a mo- 
ment she was over the sill and alone under 
the starlit sky. The dinner was very 
large. Her absence might not be observed. 
She sank into a chair in a corner and 
gazed out across the gardens. 

How long she sat there she could not 
tell. She was lost in a troubled reverie 
which took no count of time or place. Sud- 
denly she started and looked up. A figure 
was before her dark against the sky. 

“T’ve found you at last,” a man’s voice 
declared austerely. 

“Oh, it is you?” she cried, half rising. 
“You saw me? You knew me?” 

“Yes,” he answered, calmly. “I recog- 
nized you. I have watched you from the 
moment you came. When I could not find 
you I set out to hunt for you. There is 
something you know which must be set- 
tled.” 

“That must be all forgotten,” she said, 
with a quick wave of her hand, as if put- 
ting the memory from her. 

“Why you know you struck me,” he 
said, placing his hand for a moment rue- 
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fully to his face. “It can’t be exactly. 
You see if a man had hit me—” 

“But I am a woman,” she interposed 
quickly. 

“Very well,” he said, seating himself 
sideways on the balustrade beside her. He 
spoke as one who takes up a discourse and 
is prepared to state at length the premises 
of his argument. “Still a blow is a blow. 
A man is bound to resent it if it is from a 
man. I don’t know that he can let it go 
if it’s from a woman—” . 

“You deserved it,” she maintained, 
firmly. 

“For the moment,” he said, “we will 
put that question aside. The real and only 
point of the matter now is the blow— 
which was a good one—though that again 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“T am not sorry,” she again declared, 
tumultuously. 

“Then I understand that you do not 
apologize?” 

“Never,” she cried firmly, so that he 
could almost believe that he saw the flash 
of indignation in her eyes. At last he 
was sure that he heard the slight click of 
her little white teeth as she shut her mouth 
sharply. 

“T propose to have this thing conducted 
as much as possible according to rule,” 
he went on. “I am not sure at all that a 
man could accept an apology from a man 
who had struck him—” 

“T am a girl,” she protested. 

“Still, I hardly think that conveys a 
permit to go about hitting people over the 
head—” 

“J—-I—” she began. “I am heartily 
ashamed of myself, but I was so furi- 
ous—” 

“Still you do not apologize.” 

“No,” she said, defiantly. 

“Then,” he resumed, briskly, “I must 
see what can be done. Where a precedent 
does not exist one must be established. If 
I remember Touchstone in the Forest of 
Arden—” 

“What has that to do with it?” 
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“Nothing,” he replied, lightly. Only, 
if I am not mistaken, he described a cer- 
tain course of procedure. To be sure, that 
was in regard to a lie—” 

“T have not accused you of that,” she 
taunted. 

“You think me quite capable of one,” 
he said, with a quick look of admiration. 
“Well, agreed, that I could commit mur- 
der, steal and lie. This is a blow and the 
course of action which a man follows is 
laid down as thoroughly as in the Fool’s 
directions.” 

“You have got as far as the Counter- 
check Quarrelsome,” she murmured. 

“No,” he said, easily. “I should say 
that you had begun with the Reproof 
Valiant.” 

As had happened when she accused her- 
self of being at fault the color again rose 
hotly in her cheeks. 

“Nothing could have been too bad for 
you. I can not understand how you hap- 
pened to be driving a cart—but if you 
helped with the haying—” 

“All I said was the truth,” he contin- 
ued. “There is nothing but the affair of 
the blow here. That is sufficient, though 
—that is a ‘seventh cause.’ If you were a 
man there would only be one course left 
for me—” 

“And that?’ she demanded. 

“That,” he answered, slowly and stead- 
ily, “would be to knock you down.” 

“You can hardly do that,” she ex- 
claimed, with a quick breath. “Or per- 
haps that is what you intend to do.” 

“No,” he replied with deliberation, 
“that is not what I propose. I can’t, as 
you say, knock you down. Still, I can’t 
let this go. I believe, therefore, that there 
is only one thing for me to do.” 

“TI can not imagine what you mean,” 
she said, with resumed stateliness. 

“T must kiss you.” 


“What?” she cried in amazement, 


drawing a little back. 
“T have thought it all over very care- 
fully,” he said, as he watched her. ‘“Pre- 








cedent said that in the case of a man—a 
blow should be given for a blow. I had 
nothing to guide me here. I had to find 
my own way. What seems to me the best 
to do—as reprisal—as a sort of vindica- 
tion, you know, is to—” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. “You can’t mean 
it. I know that you are a brute—” 

“T may only be adding to the opinion 
which you already hold of me, but from 
my point of view, I feel compelled to do 
what I have said. Strictly speaking, if 
you were a man and we met under a 
friendly roof, I should not make an un- 
fortunate disturbance. I should, perhaps, 
be obliged to wait until I found another 
opportunity or made one. In any case, I 
assure you I should have made the oppor- 
tunity; but this occasion has presented 
itself. We are alone. There need be no 
trouble. Indeed, though our friend Touch- 
stone says there is much value in an ‘if?— 
there can not be an ‘if’ here.” 

He let himself down from the balus- 
trade and stood firmly facing her. The 
chair in which she sat was in a dark cor- 
ner. If she tried she could not elude him. 
She felt herself helplessly at bay. 

“Ok!” she cried, swiftly, in mingled 
amazement and terror. 

He took a short step toward her. In an 
instant his arm was about her, holding 
her tightly. His hands clasped both of 
hers so that she could not move them. She 
turned herself half away from him—with 
her head averted, but could not escape. 
In his grasp she knew her utter power- 
lessness and ceased to struggle. He bent 
over. Once his lips touched her cheek. 
For an instant she felt his kiss upon her 
mouth. 

“There,” he said, letting her go and 
standing erect. 

“Oh,” she cried, sobbingly. “I—I 
can’t tell you what I think—what I feel.” 

“All,” he said, steadily, “is probably 
lost but honor. Indeed, you may believe I 
have lost even that in what I have done. 
Still, though you may hate me more—I 
believe that you must think of me with 
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more respect. That is something gained. 
That is what I desired.” 

“TI wish to go,” she said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. 

“‘Not quite yet,” he replied. “TI have still 
something to say. I suppose that I might 
have explained in the first place. That 
you chose to think I could have done 
as you believed was something I rather 
resented. I was a bit angry and lost my 
head, too, and would not set you right—” 

“Then you didn’t—” she began breath- 
lessly. 

“No,” he replied, “I never treated that 
animal as you supposed. The truth is, 
that I was tramping up from the river, 
where I had been fishing. My appearance 
is explained by my having been up the 
stream in a boat camping out. I was on 
the other side of the road—behind a hedge 
and heard the man beating the horse and 
swearing. I jumped over—saw what he 
was doing—hit him one that floored him. 
He picked himself up and ran away. At 
that instant you came upon the scene— 
seemed to drop from the clouds or come up 
through the earth like an avenging fury 
on your hunter. I felt the sting of the 
crop across my face. I confess that I 
wasn’t pleased. A man doesn’t like a blow 
like that even from a pretty woman—even 
a girl as beautiful as.you are. I wasn’t 
going to stand it. Certainly, I wasn’t go- 
ing to explain when you were so wrong.” 

“Oh, this is terrible,” she cried, the 
tears standing in her eyes. “And you have 
made it worse. If it had not been that you 
—if you had not done what you have 
I could beg your pardon. But now I can 
not forgive you. I never want to see you 
again. I never want to think of you again 
—and yet I shall have to do it—with re- 
pugnance and loathing.” 

“It does seem pretty much of a mess,” 
he admitted. “I wonder if there is no 


way out of it?” 

“Whatever I did,” she moaned, “you 
have done something werse—a thousand 
times worse—I can not forgive you ever— 
ever.” 
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“And yet,” he replied, boldly, “I do not 
think that I am more sorry than you 
were.” 

“TI was justified.” 

“You thought you were,” he prompted. 

“But what you have done was outrag* 
eous—unheard of—monstrous,” she de- 
nounced, looking at him directly for the 
first time. 

“Perhaps,” he said, meeting her gaze 
squarely. “It did not seem so to me—” 

“Of course after this I can never speak 
to you. Indeed, you must have expected 
that.” 

“T don’t know what I expected—” 

‘And now if you will allow me to go—” 

He stood aside waiting for her to pass. 
She swept by him with her small head 
proudly upright. He saw her lips 
trembling. The tears still stood in her 
eyes. He took a step forward. Still he 
did not speak. 

“No,” he said, boldly, “I am not sorry. 
I do not beg for pardon any more than 
you did—” 

“Oh,” she sobbed. “How could you 
have done it? How could you?” 

She fled across the terrace while he 
stood silently and moodily watching her. 





The cat in the shrubbery crouched to- 
gether ready for a spring. The gleam- 
ing eyes with the pupils narrowed to a 
line shone avidly, the claws under the soft 
paws worked slowly—the tip of the tail 
twitched in the tense excitement. With a 
bound of furry lightning the animal was 
upon the small bird lit for a moment in 
innocent unconsciousness on the garden 
path. Under the steely strength of the 
forefeet the fluttering bunch of feathers 
was firmly held. Slowly the weight was 
lifted. The hold relaxed. Bewildered with 
a broken wing the victim stirred piti- 
fully. 

“The wretch,” cried Miss Olivia West, 
who viewed the proceeding from her win- 
dow. 

Her little hands were clenched in anger. 
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Her small foot tapped the floor in fury. 
She did her best to create a distracting 
disturbance. The distance, however, was 
too great to allow such assistance to avail. 
The cat, intent upon the work in hand, 
either did not hear or disregarded her in- 
effectual methods. Drawing back a little 
and sitting down the captor permitted 
the helpless prey to draw itself feebly 
away for a short distance. With little, 
low broken cries and futile flappings the 
bird moved slowly. When in the cat’s 
opinion such doubtful freedom became un- 
advisable as promising a possible escape 
she crept forward. With a graceful tap 


of the paw she checked further flight.. 


Then after two or three blows she per- 
mitted her prisoner to creep again for a 
short distance out of her reach, but not 
her vigilant, fixed gaze. 

“Tt’s a murder,” murmured the girl. 
“A cruel murder. I—TI’ll shoot the awful 
creature.” 

A moment more and a retributive figure 
in a light silk kimono issued from a win- 
dow and advanced down the path— 
through the bushes to the secluded corner 
of the garden. The hour was the earliest. 
The sun had not long risen, but now was 
pouring a flood of light as strong as noon 
over trees and grass. The dew still 
sparkled in leaf and blade. The cool 
freshness of the newly begun morning was 
in the air. No one was in sight. The very 
first gardener had not commenced his 
work. Indeed, the world had clearly not 
begun to stir—to take up the burden cf 


the day. All still spoke of rest and peace. - 


Miss Olivia West advanced slowly with 
alert face and threatening eyes. She held 
a small silver and mother o’ pearl revolver 
with unsteady apprehensiveness. At arm’s 
length, straight before her, the small muz- 
zle of the weapon wavered uncertainly. 

“T don’t like to shoot it even in this 
way,” she whispered to herself in her ex- 
citement. “I shall let it know that I am 
coming. I’ll frighten it first.” 
She reached the edge of the narrow 
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inclosed lawn on which the small tragedy 
was being enacted. Unaware of Fate in 
silk descending upon her the cat enjoyed 
the feline satisfaction of the moment to the 
full. 

“Shoo!” a very determined and resent- 
ful young voice spoke from the bushes. 

The cat turned a quick investigating 
eye. The joys of the situation were too 
great to be relinquished lightly, but flight 
might be necessary. 

Pop! The firecracker detonation of the 
small pistol broke on the stillness of the 
morning. 

“Ough!” An exclamation of surprise 
rather than pain proceeded from the 
trees at a point far removed from the 
scampering cat. The animal skurried 
swiftly off down a walk and slipped under 
a brick wall. At the same instant the 
sound made by a person breaking through 
the branches made itself distinctly heard. 

“Oh, what have I done,” cried Olivia, 
running forward and dropping the smok- 
ing revolver as she advanced. 

“Hello!” called Anderson, limping into 
sight. 

“Oh, have I shot you?” she exclaimed. 
“Are you much hurt?” 

“T think you’ve pinked me rather neatly 
in the leg,” he said, bending down and 
rubbing his left calf below the roughly 
knickerbockered knee. “Just a graze, but 
from the way the stocking is cut—the 
blood—” 

“There is blood?” she cried in horror. 

“Only a scratch.” 

“Sit down,” she commanded, drawing 
him to a bench hidden in over-hanging 
branches. “I'll run and get some one. 
Send for a doctor—” 

“No,” he answered, seizing her hand 
and holding it so that she could not move. 
“I’m all right.” 

“TI am so sorry,” she mourned. 

“All my fault,” he declared. “I was a 
trespasser. There weren’t, though, any 
signs of warning—” 


“A cat had caught a bird,” she hurried 
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on. “She was treating the poor thing so 
abominably I could not stand it. I was 
furious—” 

“A state,” he observed, “which does 
not appear altogether exceptional with 
you.” 

Her face, which had been white with 
fright, colored under his gaze. 

“The cat was so awful that I deter- 
mined to shoot it.” 

“Do you mean to say that you aimed 
at the cat?” he asked. 

“I—I shut my eyes,” she admitted, in 
confusion. 

“Surely I was not in the line of fire,” 
he commented. 

“I am sorry,” she replied humbly. 

“Never mind,” he answered cheerfully. 
“T don’t know but that it is much better 
as it is.” 

“Why?” she asked with open-eyed 
amazement. 

“Why,” he replied laughing. “Don’t 
you see now you are avenged. You have 
drawn my blood. You know that we were 
talking about precedents. If this had been 
an affair of honor that would make it all 
right. I’m not sure,” he continued, look- 
ing about, “that from the aspect of things 
it does not look like an early morning 
‘meeting’. A smoking pistol on the grass 
—wounded man—” 

“How can you laugh about it?” she re- 
monstrated, indignantly. 

“I’m not exactly laughing,” he said 
more thoughtfully. “Can’t we cry quits 
now and begin all over again? You don’t 
know how I’ve been trying all these days 
to get a chance to speak to you. How I 
have followed you. Could anything be 
more unreasonable than my being here. I 
was starting for an early morning fish 
and I went three miles out of my way 
only to pass under your windows.” 

“Tt was absolutely foolish,” she de- 
clared, decidedly. 

“But natural,” he pleaded. “And the 
strange thing is that though I have not 
spoken to you—though I have only seen 


” 
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you and watched you, I have felt, never- 
theless, that all the time I was coming to 
know you better. I could not help be- 
lieving that you yourself felt me less a 
stranger—” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. 

“You felt it, too?” he exclaimed in de- 
light. 

“Vos,” 

“So that now, when we meet, I feel as 
if I had known you a long time, as if I 
had often beer with you. There is noth- 
ing strange about it—” 

“No,” she acquiesced. 

“Tt is not like beginning something 
new,” he declared, “but like going on with 
something that was only stopped. I can 
say things that might seem strange if it 
were not for this—that I have really 
known you so long.” 

“What?” she asked, timidly. 

“That I love you.” 

She nodded her head slowly. 

“Tt doesn’t seem strange to you?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head without speaking. 

“Tt isn’t,” he said eagerly. “It is the 
most natural thing in the world. You see 
I have always really been waiting for you 
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—looking for you—have just found 
you.” 

“You did not think so at first,” she 
said, with a quick upward look and a lit- 
tle smile. 

“No,” he answered, seriously, intent 
upon what he was saying. “But from the 
other night I knew. You must listen to 
me.” 

“T seem to be doing it,” she sighed. 

“And you must answer me.” 

*“You—you have not asked me any- 
thing,” she said, softly. 

“T love you,” he declared, holding both 
her hands. “That is not a question, but 
it asks for an answer.” 

In some way his arm had slipped about 
her and he held her passively. She rested 
there quietly, motionless, silently. As she 
did not speak, he bent and kissed her 
gently. 

“Do you?” he demanded. 

She raised her eyes swiftly. A smile 
bent her lips. She lifted a hand to his 
face. 

“Was it there?” she asked, drawing her 
fingers lightly over his cheek. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Turn the other one,” she whispered. 


THE VIRGIN DAY 
By Edith Wyatt 


g dark and dew and veiling light 
In paling night, at heaven’s bourne 
There stands for me a virgin day 
And blows upon her crystal horn. 


Whatever I have done or do, 
So long as I am more than clay 
At every dawn, divine and blue 
Will break for me a virgin day. 


Deep-flooded as the stars behind 
Her sapphire heights and piling snows 
My heart I pray may know the wind 


Of truth her crystal bugle blows. 








Sree. 
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WAMSLEY’S AUTOMATIC PASTOR 


By Frank Crane 


AUTHOR OF “A LITERARY VAUDEVILLE,” ETC. 


-, ES, sir,” said the short, chunky 
Vee as he leaned back against the 
gorgeous upholstery cf his seat in 
the smoking compartment of the sleeping- 
car; “yes, sir, I knew you was a preacher 
the minute I laid eyes on you. You don’t 
wear your collar buttoned behind, nor a 
black thingumbob over your shirt front, 
nor Presbyterian whiskers, nor a little 
gold cross on a black string watch chain ; 
them’s the usual marks, I know, and you 
hain’t got any of ’em. But I knew you 
just the same. You can’t fool J. P. 
Wamsley. You see, there’s a peculiar air 
about a man that’s accustomed to handle 
any particular line of goods. You can 
tell ’em all, if you’ll just notice,—any of 
’em,—white-goods counter, lawyer, doc- 
tor, travelin’ man, politician, railroad,— 
every one of ’em’s got his sign out, and 
it don’t take a Sherlock Holmes to read it, 
neither. It’s the same way with them 
gospel goods. You’ll excuse me, but 
when I saw you come in here and light a 
cigar, with an air of I-will-now-give-you- 
a-correct-imitation-of-a-human - being, I 
says to myself, “There’s one of my gospel 
friends.’ Murder will out, as the feller 
says. 


“Experience, did you say? I must 
have had considerable experience? Well, 
I guess yes! Didn’t you never hear of 
my invention, Wamsley’s Automatic Pas- 
tor, Self-feedin’ Preacher and Lightning 
Caller? Say, that was the hottest scheme 
ever. I'll tell you about it. 

“You see, it’s this way. I’m not a 
church member myself—believe in it, you 
know, and all that sort of thing,—I’m for 
religion strong, and when it comes to 
payin’ I’m right there with the goods. 
My wife is a member, and a good one; in 
fact, she’s so blame good that we average 
up pretty well. 

“Well, one day they elected me to the 
board of trustees at the church; because 
I was the heaviest payer, I suppose. I 
kicked some, not bein’ anxious to pose as 
a pious individual, owin’ to certain breth- 
ren in the town who had a little con- 
fidential information on J. P. and might 
be inclined to get funny. But they in- 
sisted, allowin’? that me bein’ the most 
prominent and successful merchant in the 
town, and similar rot, I ought to line up 
and help out the cause, and so on; so 
finally I give in. 

“T went to two or three of their meetin’s 
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—and say, honest, they were the fiercest 
things ever.” 

The minister smiled knowingly. 

“You’re on, I see. Ain’t those official 
meetin’s of a church the limit? Gee! 
Once I went—a cold winter night—waded 
through snow knee-deep to a giraffe—and 
sat there two hours, while they discussed 
whether they’d fix the pastor’s back fence 
or not—price six dollars! I didn’t say 
anything, bein’ sort o’ new, you know, but 
I made up my mind that next time I’d 
turn loose on ’em, if it was the last thing 
I did. 

“T says to my wife when I got home, 
‘Em,’ says I, ‘if gittin’ religion gives a 
man softenin’ of the brain, like I see it 
workin’ on them men there to-night, I’m 
afraid I ain’t on prayin’ ground and in- 
tercedin’ terms, as the feller says. The 
men in that bunch to-night was worth over 
eight hundred thousand dollars, and they 
took eleven dollars and a half’s worth 0’ 
my time chewin’ the rag over fixin’ the 
parson’s fence. I’m goin’ to bed,’ I says, 
‘and if I shouldn’t wake up in the mornin’, 
if you should miss petty in the mornin’, 
you may know his vital powers was ex- 
hausted by the hilarious proceedin’s of 
this evenin’.’ 

“But I must get along to my story, 
about my automatic pastor. One day the 
preacher resigned,—life probably hec- 
tored out of him by a lot o’ cheap skates 
whose notion of holdin’ office in church 


consisted in cuttin’ down expenses and. 


findin’ fault with the preacher because he 
didn’t draw in sinners enough to fill the 
pews and pay their bills for ’em. 

“When it come to selectin’ a committee 
to get a new pastor, I butted right in. I 
had an idea, so—me to the front, leadin’ 
trumps and bangin’ my cards down hard 
on the table. Excuse my gay and festive 
reference to playin’-cards, but what I 
mean is, that I thought the fullness of 
time had arrived and was a hollerin’ for 
J. P. Wamsley. 

“Well, sir, it was right then and there 





I invented my automatic pastor, continu- 
ous revolving hand-shaker and circular 
jolly-hander. 

“IT brung it before the official brethren 
one night and explained its modus oper- 
andi. I had a wax figger made by the 
same firm that supplies me with the man- 
nikins for my show-windows. And it was 
a peach, if I do say it myself. Tall, hand- 
some figger, benevolent face, elegant smile 
that won’t come off, as the feller says, 
Chauncey Depew spinnage in front of 
each ear. It was a sure lu-lu. 

“ ‘Now,’ I says to ’em, ‘gentlemen, 
speakin’ o’ pastors, I got one here I want 
to recommend. It has one advantage any- 
how ; it won’t cost you a cent. I'll make 
you a present of it, and also chip in, as 
heretofore, toward operatin’ expenses.’ 
That caught old Jake Hicks—worth a 
hundred thousand dollars, and stingier ’n 
all git-out. . He leaned over and listened, 
same as if he was takin’ ’em right off the 
bat. He’s a retired farmer. If you’ll find 
me a closer boy than a retired farmer 
moved to town, you can have the best plug 
hat in my store. 

** “You observe,’ I says, ‘that he has the 
leadin’ qualifications of all and comes a 
heap cheaper than most. He is swivel 
mounted ; that is, the torso, so to speak, is 
pinioned onto the legs, so that the upper 
part of the body can revolve. This en- 
ables him to rotate freely without bustin’ 
his pants, the vest bein’ unconnected with 
the trousers. 

“Now, you stand this here, whom we 
will call John Henry, at the door of the 
church as the congregation enters, havin’ 
previously wound him up, and there he 
stays, turning around and givin’ the glad 
hand and cheery smile, and so doth his 
unchangin’ power display as the un- 
wearied sun from day to day, as the feller 
says. Nobody neglected, all pleased. 
You remember the last pastor wasn’t so- 
ciable enough, and there was considerable 
complaint because he didn’t hike right 
down after the benediction and jolly the 
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flock as they passed out. We'll have a 
wire run the length of the meetin’ house, 
with a gentle slant from the pulpit to the 
front door, and as soon as meetin’s over, 
up goes John Henry and slides down to 
the front exit, and there he stands, gyrat- 
in’ and handin’ out pleasant greeting to 
all—merry Christmas and happy New 
Year to beat the band. 

“ ‘Now as for preachin’,’ I continued, 
‘you see all you have to do is to raise up 
the coat-tails and insert a record on the 
phonograph concealed here in the back of 
the chest, with a speakin’ tube runnin’ up 
to the mouth. John Henry bein’ a regu- 
lar minister, he can get the Homiletic Re- 
view at a dollar and a half a year; we can 
subscribe for that, get the up-to-datest 
sermons by the most distinguished divines, 
get some gent that’s afflicted with elocu- 
tion to say ’em into a record, and on Sun- 
day our friend and pastor here will reel 
’em off fine. You press the button—he 
does the rest, as the feller says.’ 

** “How about callin’ on the members?” 
inquires Andy Robison. 

“Easy,” says I. ‘Hire a buggy of 
Brother Jinks here, who keeps a livery 
stable, at one dollar per p. m. Get a nig- 
ger to chauffeur the pastor at fifty cents 
per same. There you are. Let the boy 
be provided with an assortment of records 
to suit the people—pleasant and sad, con- 
solatory and gay, encouragin’ or reprov- 
in’, and so forth. The coon drives up, 
puts in a cartridge, sets the pastor in the 
door, and when the family gets through 
with him they sets him out again. 

“There are, say about three hundred 
callin’ days in the year. He can easy 
make fifteen calls a day on an average— 
equals four thousand five hundred calls a 
year, at $450. Of course, there’s the 
records, but they won’t cost over $50 at 
the outside—you can shave ’em off and 
use ’em over again, you know.’ 

“But there’s the personality of the 
pastor,’ somebody speaks up. ‘It’s that 
which attracts folks and fills the pews.’ 
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“ ‘Personality shucks? says I. ‘Haven’t 
we had personality enough? For every 
man it attracts it repels two. Your last 
preacher was one of the best fellers that 
ever struck this town. He was a plum 
brick, and had lots o’ horse sense, to boot. 
He could preach, too, like a house afire. 
But you kicked him out because he wasn’t 
sociable enough. You’re askin’ an impos- 
sibility. No man can be a student and 
get up the rattlin’ sermons he did, and put 
in his time trottin’ around callin’ on the 
sisters. 

* ‘Now, let’s apply business sense to 
this problem. That’s the way I run my 
store. Find out what the people want and 
give it to ’em, is my motto. Now, people 
ain’t comin’ to church unless there’s some- 
thin’ to draw ’em. We’ve tried preachin’, 
and it won’t draw. They say they want 
sociability, so let’s give it to ’em strong. 
They want attention paid to ’em. You 
turn my friend here loose in the commun- 
ity, and he’ll make each and every man, 
woman and child think they’re it in less’n 
a month. If anybody gets disgruntled, 
you sic John Henry here on ’em, and 
you'll have ’em come right back a-run- 
nin’, and payin’ their pew rent in advance. 

“<*Then,’ I continued, ‘that ain’t all. 
There’s another idea I propose, to go 
along with the pastor, as a sort of side 
line. That’s tradin’ stamps. Simple, 
ain’t it? Wonder why you never thought 
of it yourselves, don’t you? That’s the 
way with all bright ideas. People drink 
soda water all their lives, and along comes 
a genius and hears the fizz, and goes and 
invents a Westinghouse brake. Same as 
Newton and the apple, and Columbus and 
the egg. 

** “All you have to do is to give tradin’ 
stamps for attendance, and your church 
fills right up, and John Henry keeps ’em 
happy. Stamps can be redeemed at any 
store. So many stamps gets, say a par- 
lor lamp or a masterpiece of Italian art in 
a gilt frame; so many more draws a steam 
cooker or an oil stove; so many more and 
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you have a bicycle or a hair mattress or a 
what-not; and so on up to where a hat 
full of ’em gets an automobile. 

 *T tell you when a family has a what- 
not in their eye they ain’t goin’ to let a 
little rain keep em home from church. If 
they’re all really too sick to go they’ll hire 
a substitute. And I opine these here 
stamps will have a powerful alleviatin’ ef- 
fect on Sunday-sickness. 

“¢And then,’ I went on, waxin’ elo- 
quent, and leanin’ the pastor against the 
wall, so I could put one hand in my coat 
and gesture with the other and make it 
more impressive,—‘and then,’ I says, ‘just 
think of them other churches. We won’t 
do a thing to’em. That Baptist preacher 
thinks he’s a wizz because he makes six 
hundred calls a year. You just wait till 
the nigger gets to haulin’ John Henry 
here around town and loadin’ him up with 
rapid-fire conversations. That Baptist 
gent will look like thirty cents, that’s what 
he’ll look like. He'll think he’s Rojess- 
vinsky and the Japanese fleet’s after him. 
And the Campbellites think they done it 
when they got their new pastor, with a 
voice like a Bull o’? Bashan comin’ down 
hill. Just wait till we load a few of them 
extra-sized records with megaphone at- 
tachment into our pastor, and gear him 
up to two hundred and fifty words a min- 
ute, and then where, oh, where is Mister 
Campbellite, as the feller says. 

*‘ ‘Besides, brethren, this pastor, havin’ 


no family, won’t need his back fence fixed ; 
in fact, he won’t need the parsonage; we 
can rent it, and the proceeds will go to- 
ward operatin’ expenses. 

“* ‘What we need to do,’ I says in con- 
clusion, ‘is to get in line, get up to date, 
give the people what they want. We have 
no way of judgin’ the future but by the 
past, as the feller says. We know they 
ain’t no human bein’ can measure up to 
our requirements, so let’s take a fall out 
of science, and have enterprise and busi- 
ness sense.’ ” 

J. P. Wamsley reached for a match. 

“Did they accept your offer?” asked 
his companion. “I am anxious to know 
how your plan worked. It has many 
points in its favor, I confess.” 

“No,” replied J. P. Wamsley, as he 
meditatively puffed his cigar and seemed 
to be lovingly reviewing the past. “No, 
they didn’t. I’m kind o’ sorry, too. I’d 
like to have seen the thing tried myself. 
But,” he added, with a slow and solemn 
wink, “they passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion callin’ back the old pastor at an in- 
creased salary.” 

“T should say, then, that your inven- 
tion was a success.” 

“Well, I didn’t lose out on it, any- 
how. I’ve got John Henry rigged up 
with a new bunch of whiskers, and posin’ 
in my show-window as Dewitt, signin’ the 
peace treaty, in an elegant suit of all- 
wool at $11.50.” 
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THE MAKING OF A SONG 





By Helen Sterling Thomas 
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HE sky hung blue and starlit above 

the villa and the alleys of the gar- 

den gave back light laughter and the 
sweep of lute strings. Monna Filomena, 
red-lipped, dark-haired, leaned against 
her cushions ; the torches flamed suddenly 
and the delicate oval of her face showed 
radiant as some white night-flower blown 
amid the dark foliage behind. 

“You rhyme well, Messer Salviato, and 
you, too, Oddo.” 

“And I?” Piero leaned across the table 
toward her. 

“No better than the others,” she re- 
sponded, smiling. “You sing, all of you, 
of my hands, my hair, my eyes like wild 
hyacinth flowers. People listen to you in 
your turn, then forget as they will forget 
me. Our day is too short a one. Think of 
the women of old time!” she stretched out 
her arms yearningly, “Helen of Troy; 
Egypt’s queen! They have never died at 
all; they live always in their lover’s 
rhymes, and, like the Lady Venus, they 
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are unseen, but alluring still. You have 
love for me, you say, my friends?” 

“Even as though it were for the Lady 
of Love herself,” breathed Piero. 

“Well, then, make a song of me that 
shall never be forgotten, a poem that shall 
be a thing of flesh and blood and spirit, 
so that while I live men will pause as I 
pass and say: ‘Of her the poets sing.’ 
And when you and I, too, are gray and 
cold other youths will read it and desire, 
thinking: ‘She must have been fair in her 
time. I would I had not lived so late.’ 
Now who of you all will do so much for 
me?” 

There was a clamor of protestation 
about the supper table. The poets and 
gallants pressed round her. Piero would 
have seized her hands, but she sprang up 
on the stone bench and held them high 
above his head. 

“Not yet, Piero, they are for him only 
who does what I ask. Who of you wins 
the Magnificent’s prize for verse, him will 
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I love and no other. I shall be the medal, 
see, for the Duke’s favor: does the design 
of it please you, gentlemen? Who wins 
shall wear me on a ribbon round his neck.” 

“For how long?” muttered Piero. 

“Until a better man shall come and take 
it,” and laughing she stripped a handful 
of blossoms from the branches above into 
their upturned faces. 

“Now peace,” she continued, descend- 
ing, “we idle here,—come—over yonder 
Messer Leonardo, a finer artist than the 
best of you, plays upon his new lute fash- 
ioned like a horse’s head.” 

She moved swiftly away. Her gold and 
crimson shot silks flashed under the lan- 
terns, and in the wind her skirts twisted 
about her figure in fantastic, billowy 
shapes as though the waves played over 
her. To Piero, as he followed, she seemed 
in truth that Lady Venus of cld once more 
risen from the sea. 

Toward morning Monna_ Filomena 
stood leaning over the terrace wall. Her 
guests had taken leave of their mistress, 
but as they descended the narrow, crooked 
ways to the town, they still sang of her. 
Piero crept out of the shadows, stumbled 
over a slave, who slept exhausted at her 
feet. The lad awoke with a whimper of 
pain. She turned quickly. 

“You here still, Piero!” To the slave: 
“Get to bed, boy; and you, also, poet,” 
she added. 

The distant chorus rose and fell again 
as he whispered: 

“That song will never die, Filomena, 
for its well-spring is in its beauty.” 

“Words, words, which you poets all 
unroll before me like a peddler his pack of 
baubles. Will I buy? Nay, good sir, not 
till I see the worth of your wares tested.” 

*You would have love gauged, a chart 
drawn, Lady, and no measurements can 
girdle that country nor ship sail round its 
shores.” 

“Sing of these things then so that men 
will crown you and me also.” 

“You would have my verse winged when 








it has touched earth and is scalded with 
desire.” He leaned along the wall, crush- 
ing the vines and flowers. “When, when, 
Filomena?” he breathed. 

She looked down into his upturned, 
burning face: “I have told you as the 
others ; win the Magnificent’s prize.” She 
pressed him back with her soft hands. 
“Will you win, Piero, for me, or shall some 
other Py a 

*‘No,:no other,” he cried, seizing and 
kissing her. 

The next instant, when he had gone, 
she would have called him back, but 
checked herself, the words of an old say- 
ing running in her mind: “Flower easy 
plucked, easy cast away.” She lifted her 
head. Above, the day-star had pierced the 
pale sky, and beside her the splashing 
fountain seemed to rise and fall in the 
rhythm of Piero’s verse, while away in the 
cypresses of the garden a bird called for 
the daybreak. 

When Piero left the villa he turned not 
to the town, but to the open country, and 
took a path over the foothills. At the 
cross-roads he hurried by the crucifix, 
grim and spectral in the gray, and the 
next instant welcomed the cheery greeting 
of the goatherds driving their flocks down 
into the town. When the tinkle of bells 
and the sound of little hoofs died away, 
the dawn came and followed him into the 
woods like a white, misty wraith. He did 
not pause until he threw himself down far 
up on the hills beneath a white birch tree. 

“Here will I rest me,” thought Piero, 
“here will I write, like the poets of old, of 
the cuckoo and the lark, the asphodel and 
violet, and here, starved for the sight of 
her, will I make the song of Filomena.” 

With these thoughts, he spread his 
cloak and fell asleep. 


II 


Now, in this same wood, long ago, in 
the golden age, lived a hunter well beloved 
of Apollo. Before the Man of Sorrows 
had supplanted the old Greek gods, when 



































the songs of nymphs still led the feet of 
wandering shepherds, and the hoofs of 
the satyrs sounded, here lived and died 
this hunter. There sprang from the mould 
of his heart a perfect white birch for re- 
membrance of him, and within the tree 
lived a dryad. She was fair, reed-like, 
called Melete, and sang with a voice 
Phebus himself had touched with melody. 
The Olympians cruelly gave her a mortal 
heart to suffer with, without an immortal 
soul to recompense that suffering, so when 
she passed through the forest in the sun- 
light she cast no shadow. But it was de- 
creed that she should not die so long as 
she lived within the tree through the win- 
ter and fed it with her life. Each year, 
when spring returned, the wood birds 
rapped on the branches of the white birch, 
and the old river god in the valley rose, 
calling her, and Melete came forth; round 
her gathered nymphs and dryads, bac- 
chantes and satyrs, and all summer she led 
them, dancing to Faunus’ music. 

In aftertime the world grew gray and 
cold outside, but within this forest the 
golden age still lingered. Here May days 
and revels had no ending; here were light 
heels and merry hearts, for a girl, golden- 
haired, white-skinned, with youth eternal 
in her heart, was the spirit of that place. 

As Piero slept through this May dawn 
beside Melete’s white birch, he was discov- 
ered by tus, a satyr. He fled through 
the woods, crying: 

“Quick, make haste; I’ve found a fool- 
ish mortal.” 

*“Halloo! where ?” 

“At the white birch tree.” 

“Lead, I follow.” 

“TI follow, follow.” 

There was a sudden rush unheard by 
Piero; a hundred voices echoed and an- 
swered and a hundred feet stirred the dry 
leaves like a sudden gust; swift as a flight 
of birds across the sky, with wild cries and 
shrieks, as though all the passions and 
furies of the world were set loose, the wood 
folk swept along toward him. Melete 
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leaped on tus’ back, lashed his hairy 
sides ; Silenus, the golden-haired, tried to 
snatch her away, and the old river god 
rose steadily and swam in the race. 

“Who wins shall have the mortal,” 
shouted Melete. “Faster, faster, A¢tus.” 

He sprang forward and, gathering 
himself, ran until the trees flew by, the 
brush crashed beneath his heels. Fauns, 
bacchantes pressed them close in_ the 
tangle. Thorns caught in his side and 
tore her soft skin. On, on they went, 
splashing into the ice-cold streams, out 
into the warm, soft meadow, scattering the 
frightened flock of sheep, and upsetting 
the. old shepherd drowsing beneath the 
aloes; “A€tus, leading, fell breathless at 
last, and Melete landed on the ground be- 
side Piero, and lay still, looking into his 
unconscious face as the crowd swept upon 
them. 

“We shall toss him over the edge of the 
cliff, see him go spinning like a pebble,” 
laughed tus. 

“No, I choose him to play with,” cried 
Silenus. 

“T take him, for I won,” 
river god. 

Melete raised her head: ‘“‘Get back; he 
belongs to me.” 

Her face was quiet as her comrades had 
never seen it. In it there was something 
beyond their ken, since it was neither pas- 
sion nor mirth; a chill crept over them, 
and from that which they could not grasp 
they fell away in sudden fear. Without 
laughter, with a strange new silence, they 
disappeared down the glades, leaving her 
alone with Piero. The woods were still 
lying breathless under the white dawn, 
then a wind lifted and fell rhythmically, 
like the beating of a great heart, and 
Melete began to sing. 

Piero awoke later in the full shine and 
shimmer of the spring sunlight, with the 
scent of warm earth and young leaves in 
his nostrils. Through the twisted branches 
of the cypresses he could see far below and 
faintly the red roofs and towers of the 
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town, and, set like a jewel in their midst, 
a white villa, with almond trees blossom- 
ing against the walls. Melete had crept 
away to the shelter of some young olives, 
and he lay still, thinking drowsily that 
some strangely sweet wood bird had sung 
as he slept, and that the curving, rounded 
tree above him seemed like a girl’s white 
figure. 

“Heigh-ho! I am not so ill-favored,” 
he laughed, as he gathered his cloak. 
“Some wood nymph must have kissed me. 
Ah, if it had been Filomena! But a kiss is 
good, sleeping or waking, whoe’er gives it. 
But I would I could recall that song I 
dreamed of !” 

Instead, he heard but a homely ditty 
upon a shepherd’s pipe, and, looking 
about, saw two rustics near him. 

“Now, my song plainly outmatches 
yours,” insisted one. 

“Nay, mine is better,” replied the other, 
“for I learned it in the city, and just so 
*tis played when the Duke passes.” 

Piero, laughing, rolled over on the moss 
beside them: “Lend it to me, and I will 
pipe for you both,—play you out of your 
senses and in again.” 

He put the reed to his lips, and from 
away in the forest a voice rose and fell, 
and he followed it. He forgot Monna 
Filomena,—red-lipped, dark-haired,—he 
forgot the Magnificent and the poets down 
at the villa, and played as never before. 
The shepherds gaped wondering. Melete 
stole nearer, and his music was but an echo 
of her voice, but he did not see her, for the 
distance between the golden age and all 
the years since lay between them. It 
seemed to Piero that some force that had 
slept in his own soul now suddenly awoke 
to inspire him, and he thought: 

“There is magic in this wood, and here 
I will stay and make my song.” 

“The pipe is yours, master,” exclaimed 
the shepherds in a breath when he paused, 
and one of them added: “Come with us 
and share our bread and ale.” 

Piero rose and went with them, and be- 
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hind him, unseen, crept a slender white 
shape. So it chanced that he tarried on 
the hills for a while, finding his only cheer 
and comfort in the huts of goatherds and 
shepherds. 

Here he began to make his song for the 
Magnificent’s prize. Haunting him and 
teaching him constantly was Melete’s 
voice; yet it seemed to him merely that 
new music within himself had been sud- 
denly set free, and he never saw the form 
that danced beside him like a sunbeam. 
Day long, night long, Melete sang to him, 
and his verses were no more such as he had 
made down in the town; nevertheless, the 
beginning and end of each bore the name 
of Monna Filomena. But the song was 
not of the coloring of that lady’s soul, nor 
yet of Piero’s own. It was woven of inti- 
mate knowledge of the things of the wood, 
of birds and flowers, of cool sunrise, gray 
twilight, and of the desires of love, of 
days longed for which never dawn, and 
through it all ran the passionate craving 
of the mortal heart of Melete ; so the song 
was a fabric of many threads, more than 
the artist himself could count. 

At night he stretched himself before a 
fire with the shepherds, and, like an old 
ballad, drowsily chanted his verses. In the 
morning they went down to the foothills 
and pastures singing the burden of them, 
and other swains and goatherds caught up 
a line here or there, so that Piero’s words 
sailed away on the wind like thistledown. 
Some of them even fluttered over the wall 
into Monna Filomena’s garden, where, 
among the strife of mocking laughter and 
light words, they sank and subsided like 
transplanted wild growths. Up on the 
hills, when the fires burned low and the 
moonlight lay over the land, the vision of 
Melete passed sometimes through Piero’s 
dreams, but when he awoke he thought of 
the lady Filomena—red-lipped, dark- 
haired. While he slept there gathered 
round him the wood folk in wild games, 
and often they would have pushed him 
over a precipice or rolled a boulder down 
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upon him; but Melete always rose from 
somewhere near—tall, silent—with that 
strange new power they shrank from. 
Because she no longer danced or played 
with them, but loved a silly mortal, her 
comrades grew sullen and the old merri- 
ment was gone; the river god growled and 
thundered, tus’ beard turned white, and 
Silenus the golden-haired, seeing suddenly 
in a spring his image grown gray and old, 
shrieked with horror. They came and 
begged her to come back, and tus 
whined at her feet, saying she had prom- 
ised him her love if he won the race and 
showed her the mortal first. But Melete 
turned from him heedlessly, for the old 
comradeship was broken with the coming 
of Piero. Once tus leaped out of a 
thicket and caught her up savagely and 
carried her off on his back. 

“Piero, Piero,” a voice called, and its 
piteous echoes reached him. 

“Can you not hear a woman crying?” 
He grasped one of the shepherds. 

“T hear naught, master.” 

“And you?” Piero turned fiercely to 
another. 

“No; but I am sometimes slow of hear- 
ing,” stammered the fellow fearfully. 

Piero sprang through the woods, fol- 
lowing the sound. 

“Are you a country wench mocking 
me,” he cried, “or some white-souled 
pagan goddess ?” 

“T am Melete,—Melete.”” The words 
died on the wind, fainter and fainter, till 
they were but a whisper carried from leaf 
to leaf over the tree tops. He turned back 
dissatisfied. 

After that for days he heard no voice 
and he could make no music. He was rest- 
less and disquiet, tortured with the idea of 
some one else taking the Magnificent’s 
prize and winning Monna Filomena; he 
saw her red lips in the flaming sunset, her 
dusky hair in the shadows of the wood, her 
eyes in the stars. He read and re-read the 
song which bore her name and bore also 
the heart of Melete, but he could add to it 
no whit. 
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The wood folk held Melete captive and 
pressed her into their games, but, instead 
of a leader, a driven slave lagged among 
them. Their world was suddenly dissolved, 
their cycle broken, the old merriment and 
vitality gone, and something gray and 
faded, they knew not what, lay heavy on 
them. Restive and angry, they scattered, 
rushing furiously through the wood, and 
she slipped off and found her way back to 
Piero. He knew nothing of these things, 
knew only that the voice had come to him 
again, and that now it was less like a fig- 
ment of his brain, more like a human soul 
crying for sympathy. 

Once, hard on autumn, it seemed to him 
that the season paused for a day, as 
though to show in time’s despite the sweet- 
ness of the summer: deathless, perfect. 
The reaches of the wood, the open hills 
and fields, lay in a bath of pure sunlight. 
The air was still, the bees droned listlessly. 
Like wine he breathed the warm scent of 
fruits. In the vineyards far below peas- 
ants gathered the grapes and sang as they 
worked. He could see them passing to and 
fro with baskets on their heads, and half 
believed them pagan followers of the old 
deities. The chorus drifted up to him, 
amorous, sensuous: surely they sang to 
the great god Pan, and there, just now, a 
man with goat’s heels leaped in the crowd. 
The sun flashed dazzlingly, his eyes 
blurred, then out of the golden haze a girl 
swayed toward him. Had one of the tallest 
reeds in the brush suddenly flowered into 
a slender body, white, mysterious, crowned 
with hair which was the very sunlight 
itself? Or had some nymph of old, of 
mere or fountain, impressed for all time 
her presence here ; and now was this form, 
yielding, poised like a finely turned stem 
under the breeze, her image? But the 
figure was warmly colored, quivering with 
life, and the eyes met and burned Piero’s 
own an instant. He started forward. The 
sun clouded; the vision was gone. As he 
turned away and went pondering through 
the wood in the gray of evening, Melete’s 
fair hair blew across his cheek as she went 
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along beside him, and sometimes her hand 
touched his cloak as gently as though a 
stray bird had brushed by, but he never 
felt it. 

“Piero,” she whispered, “do you not 
see me—do you not hear?” 

His thought had turned again to 
Monna Filomena, and the vision of the 
dryad slipped away and faded like other 
dreams. But the mortal heart, that cruel 
gift of the gods to Melete, cried out 
through the night, unsatisfied and hun- 
gry. Into the tripping measure of the 
song there crept a subtle, almost imper- 
ceptible note of melancholy. Piero, notic- 
ing it one day as the sunset died yellow be- 
hind the trees, thought: 

“TJ write no longer so gaily.” 

All about her Melete heard the wood 
folk rushing to their homes; their flying 
feet sounded in the withered leaves, in the 
hurrying winds. They swept on; the beat 
of their hoofs echoed in her pulses and 
caught her heart in its rhythm. One by 
one, as they passed, they called to her: 

“Winter comes; make haste, make 
haste, Melete.” 

She thought of the cradle in the white 
birch, the long sleep, and then of Piero 
and his song. Still she lingered, like some 
bird, improvident and heedless, loitering in 
the face of winter. Silenus the golden- 
haired and Atus came and begged her to 
go with them. But still she guarded Piero 
and the roll of parchment which he carried 
under his cloak by day and slept beside 
at night: his song of Monna Filomena. 
tus dogged her footsteps, showing her 
a sullen, angry face at every turning in 
the wood, and she watched him fearfully. 
Silenus and tus, finally seeing this 
precious bundle which Piero carried, 
thought it must be the secret of the mor- 
tal’s power over Melete, and while he slept, 
and despite of her, they stole the papers. 
Piero, awaking and finding them gone, 
raved through the forest like a madman, 
and Melete followed hard on the track of 
‘Ktus and Silenus. Through the last days 


of autumn, footsore and chilled, she 
sought for the song. Of all the wood folk 
left she questioned, and some sent her east, 
some west. Without pause, without rest, 
far up into the mountains she followed 
them. Suddenly AXtus sprang out of a 
thicket beside her. 

“And what will you give for the silly 
papers, Melete?” he chuckled, seizing her 
by the waist and dancing round with her. 
“Will you come back to the forest? You 
can never find them—no, no, unless I give 
them to you. Will you sleep all winter in 
the birch tree, and pledge to wake and love 
me in the spring, in every spring return- 
ing ?” 

Melete shrank from him; then the voice 
of Piero, seeking the lost song, gripped 
her. And because the song was of the fiber 
of her very soul and heart, she would have 
given her body for it, even as would Piero 
himself. 

“You will, you will.” tus’ soulless 
eyes crinkled with laughter as he looked 
into her face. 

“Here, take the foolish thing; ’tis like 
naught but withered leaves.” 

Melete caught the sheets of the song 
and fled back through the forest with 
them warmed against her heart. Before 
she found Piero, tus followed her and 
seized her hands: 

“Quick, Melete, the frost comes.” 

He dragged her back toward the birch 
tree, and the song of Monna Filomena 
slipped from her arms. A shriek of an- 
guish rose and died in the west wind, and 
the shepherds on the foothills gathered 
their cloaks about them and, looking fur- 
tively at the sky, drove their flocks toward 
the fold. 


Ill 


“Piero, Piero, what an eagle’s nest to 
find you in, my friend! and how you look! 
like a madman! What a pilgrimage I’ve 
made !”’ 

The laughing voice of Monna Filomena 
roused Piero in the wood. She came to- 
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ward him through the trees, breathless and 
rosy, wrapped in a flame-colored cloak and 
hood. 

“Have you forgotten the prize—the 
song of me? The town is full of rhym- 
sters boasting they will win. See, here—I 
found lying moulding yonder a pack of 
verses in your script.” 

He sprang up, seized the song and her 
hands together, and his lips fell upon 
them both. 

The next day, down in the city, Piero, 
like one returned from distant lands, 
mingled with the gay folk and was wel- 
comed. He wore a flower of Monna Filo- 
mena’s garden in his cloak, a ribbon of her 
sleeve on his sword, and.to him the Mag- 
nificent gave the prize. There was exceed- 
ing gladness and merriment, and the 
young men and girls danced in the open 
squares and sang Piero’s verses, and the 
people carjed him with the lady Filomena 
on a litter though the city and hailed him 
as their poet. Piero was well content, and 
thought: “Now shall I be named at last 
among the great ones of old;” and Monna 
Filomena, red-lipped, dark-haired, held 
her head high, thinking: “He pens the 
words, but I am the soul of the song.” 

Away in the still forest Melete went to 
the white birch and called to it for en- 
trance. But the frost had come before she 
was safe against its heart to warm it as 
Apollo had decreed, and the tree was with- 
ered and dying. In her loneliness she 


called for Atus and Silenus ; she turned to 
the stream and cried fcr the old river god 
to come to her, but no ripple answered be- 
neath the ice. Cold and faint, she lay be- 
neath the tree, watching the life go out of 
the leaves and branches, wondering if her 
own was slipping away, and thinking 
vaguely: 

“Shall I, too, die like the birds and 
flowers?” Once more she stood up, lithe 
and straight, and stretched out her arms, 
and the sunlight came through the forest, 
and her body cast a quivering shadow for 
the first time, like a cross. She stared at it 
wonderingly : 

“Have I, too, then, a soul?” she whis- 
pered, sinking back as the last leaves from 
the tree broke and fluttered away, crum- 
bling in the wind. 

“The soul immortal we are not born 
with, but must earn by faithfulness amid 
the anguish of this world,” a voice an- 
swered her. Unseeing, there passed Melete 
a holy man, who had come out of the town 
to escape the frivolities, and walked pray- 
ing aloud. He lingered through the win- 
ter, setting up crosses and carving on the 
trees images of a woman and a child. 
When spring returned the wood folk heard 
his voice and fled before it in horror. The 
old life was gone from the forest. Yet 
sometimes, in sheltered vales and secret 
places, they steal out and make merry 
when Pan the piper calls, but a dryad is 
lost from among them. 


A LOVE SONG 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


EAR eyes that shine to guide me,— 
Twin stars of Love, aglow,— 
Keep ever close beside me 
To light me where I go; 
Let no joys be denied me 
That come to lovers true; 
Be yours the gleam 
To bring the dream 
For ever sweet and new! 


Dear lips that sing to cheer me,— 
Love’s crimson rose a-blow,— 
With melody keep near me 
And make me happy so; 
And ever when you hear me 
Your lyric voice implore, 
Sing,—-sing again 
The song, and then 
The dream shall come once more! 











THE VISION OF FRECK MCGEE 


By Frank N. Stratton 


HE claim of Sandy Phillips and 

“Freck” McGee wasn’t a bonanza, 

but it was the only claim worth work- 
ing when the mob that had stampeded to 
Camp Creek drifted away after a few de- 
lirious weeks of almost fruitless labor, 
leaving “the two-man outfit” monarchs of 
all they surveyed in the solemn solitudes 
of the Camp Creek country. 

Freck held that working the claim was 
more restful than “fightin? bumpers an’ 
brakemen,” while Sandy found the voca- 
tion more lucrative than peddling “A Mil- 
lion Methods of Making Money” to the 
credulous but unspeculative rustic. Each 
day the two partners laboriously wrested 
a varying modicum of golden grains from 
the determined clutch of mother earth; 
each evening they sought recreation 
through the medium of a disabled deck of 
grimy cards. 

Inasmuch, however, as one clause of the 
unwritten contract of partnership stipu- 
lated that the joint accumulation should 
remain undivided until the exhaustion of 
the claim, and as the pebbles of Camp 
Creek which served as “chips” possessed 
but a fiat value not recognized by the 
world of finance, the fascination of draw- 
poker gradually waned, and the monotony 
of Barmecidal jack-pots eventually palled 
the senses of the two-man outfit. 

Then it was that Freck and Sandy, with 
a view to future predatory campaigns 
among the fledgling gamblers of other 
‘amps, collaborated in perfecting every 
shifty trick picked up from their respect- 
ive and adventurous itineraries, and then 
it was that Freck—Freck of the varie- 
gated complexion and obtrusive ears—dis- 
covered Mr. Isaac Buffer, of Stevens’ Cor- 
ners, Missouri. 


The glory might have been Sandy’s had 
it not been Freck’s turn to make the usual 
twenty-mile trip to Spitler’s Station in 
quest of necessary supplies. Moreover, 
Freck seemed preferred by Providence as 
its instrument, for that very morning he 
had confidently prophesied that an era of 
prosperity was about to dawn upon the 
two-man outfit. 

‘When a man has a dream like that, it 
means somethin’,” he had solemnly de- 
clared, as he dug his boot-heels into the 
flanks of the reluctant mule and yanked 
its head toward Spitler’s. “Nat’ral as life, 
it was, Sandy. Shiny-eyed angel flew over 
Camp Creek, showerin’ down crackly stars 
an’ gold tens an’ twenties till me an’ you 
an’ th’ mule had to duck out fer shelter. 
Mind what I say, Sandy—we’re goin’ to 
strike it rich, an’ it won’t be long, nuther.” 

Into Sandy’s puzzled conjectures, how- 
ever, there crept no connection between the 
prediction and the arrival, that evening, 
of Mr. Isaac Buffer, mounted on the mule, 
until the foot-sore Freck seized the first 
opportunity for enlightenment. 

“That there’s th’ angel of my dream, 
Sandy,” Freck jubilantly announced, 
when the new acquisition to the social cir- 
cle of Camp Creek had wandered out of 
ear-shot to stare through his big green 
goggles at the working paraphernalia of 
the two-man outfit. “Jest in from Mis- 
soury, huntin’ fer health an’ diversion. I 
’lowed he needn’t go any furder’n Camp 
Creek. We’re long on health, an’ as fer 
amusement—” Freck closed one eye, and 
with a long and mottled finger tapped the 
disabled deck of cards. 

Sandy licked his lips and scrutinized 
the distant guest with cold and calculating 
eyes. 
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“Has he got th’ price of th’ amuse- 
ment?” he asked dubiously. 

“Do I look like a man who'd toll a pau- 
per out here to gorge hisself on forty-cent 
bacon?” retorted Freck. “He jest heired 
twenty thousan’ dollars, Sandy! We're to 
make it right with Spitler fer puttin’ us 
on.” 

“Looks to me like a backwoods schooi- 
teacher,” observed the doubting Sandy. 

“He was. Studyin’ now to be a 
preacher. When he got his stuff he laid 
off fer a vacation. Spitler ust to know his 
folks out in Missoury. He’s up in book- 
learnin’ all right, but, Sandy, when it 
comes to real wisdom that feller don’t 
know a jack-rose from a jack-rabbit.” 

Fleck’s angel was pained extremely, 
that evening, upon learning most casually 
that the usual crepuscular amusement was 
being foregone out of deference to his 
presence, and he begged with apologetic 
insistence that he be not permitted to in- 
terfere with the habits of his hospitable 
hosts; after which he retired, to be lulled 
to slumber by the weird music of untamed 
vocalists of gorge and gulch and the soft 
clinking of Camp Creek pebbles on the 
deal table. Next evening his conduct was 
equally reprehensible, and a feeling of in- 
dignant disappointment began to stir in 
the manly bosoms of the two-man outfit. 
On the third evening Mr. Buffer sat up 
and took notice, and the spirits of the two- 
man outfit rose correspondingly. 

On the fourth evening Mr. Buffer shyly 
intimated that if it were not for occasion- 
ing too great a draft upon the patience of 
his hosts he would not be averse to ac- 
quiring a smattering knowledge of their 
novel and innocent game. Being interro- 
gated respecting his aptness, Mr. Buffer, 
with becoming modesty, revealed the flat- 
tering fact that he and Squire Dobbs had 
once tied for the checker championship of 
Stevens’ Corners, and on cross-examina- 
tion finally confessed with evident reluc- 
tance that in the halcyon days of reckless 
and unrestrained youth he had been ac- 


counted pretty fair at euchre. Whereupon 
Mr. Buffer was equipped with his propor- 
tion of pebbles and allowed to “set in.” 
Before retiring that night Mr. Buffer had 
demonstrated his aptness by winning all 
the “chips,” as well as the effusive plau- 
dits of his genial instructors. 

“We'll bait th’ trap a leetle to-night, 
Sandy, an’ see if he sniffs,” Freck sug- 
gested, next morning, as the two departed 
to their daily toil, followed by their guest, 
who halted at intervals to inhale the moun- 
tain air, so healing to impaired lungs. 

“Better throw it wide open,” urged the 
impatient Sandy. “There’s no tellin’ how 
soon he’ll take a notion to move on, an’ it’s 
mighty rackin’ to th’ nerves to dig all day 
for a pinch of dust with twenty thousan’ 
coined dollars grinnin’ at you all night.” 

“*Haste makes waste,’ Sandy,” ob- 
served the cautious Freck. “If we open th’ 
trap gradual, givin’ Ikey his own time to 
crawl in, he’ll leave Camp Creek with noth- 
in’ on his person but them goggles.” 

It was yet early in the evening when 
Freck, as he swept up his fourth consecu- 
tive collection of pebbles, dropped a 
scornful imputation upon his partner’s 
pokeresque prowess, whereupon the of- 
fended Sandy hotly offered, provided Mr. 
Buffer would kindly stay out, to abrogate 
the restricting clause of the contract, and 
to back his judgment with a little “real 
stuff.” This challenge being promptly ac- 
cepted, a short season of swift and lacon- 
ic repartee was closed by the transfer of 
a moderate quantity of “real stuff” to 
Freck’s side of the table, to the manifest 
and wide-mouthed delight of the observ- 
ant Mr. Buffer. The trap being thus 
baited, the unwary victim not only sniffed, 
but insisted that it be opened, notwith- 
standing the friendly admonitions of the 
two-man outfit. In fact, Mr. Buffer, in 
his enthusiasm, became almost offensively 
aggressive, the amusement from being 
crepuscular became nocturnal, and when 
the unlucky Freck was finally seized with 
a severe attack of cold feet the green gog- 














—— 





gles of the triumphant Buffer were glow- 
ing with elation in the light of the flick- 
ering lamp. 

It may be here noted, as a barometrical 
indication of the constantly rising spirits 
of the two-man outfit, that on the first two 
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barriers of social formalities melt away 
under the genial glow of a universal cam- 
araderie. 

When Mr. Buffer had departed next 
morning to perform his ablutions in the 
nearby stream, Sandy looked up from over 


Drawing by Wayman Adams 


MR. BUFFER STEPPED THROUGH THE DOORLESS ENTRANCE 


evenings of Mr. Buffer’s sojourn he was 
respectfully addressed as “Mr. Buffer,” 
on the third evening as “Isaac,” on the 
fourth as “Ikey,” and on the fifth as 
“Goggles.” To the stranger, one of the 
most striking idiosyncrasies of the free 
and unfettered West is its delightful dis- 
regard of conventionalities. In the sunny 
clime of the cactus and coyote the col¢ 





the pan of sputtering bacon on the box- 
stove in the little shack and smiled cheer- 
fully. 

“Freck,” he said, “he’s comin’ fast. 
Maybe we can turn th’ trick to-night.” 

Freck paused in his occupation of 
pointing a blunted pick and cocked his 
frowsy head judicially. 

“We give him most too much line last 
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night. Strikes me it would be safer to 
reel in about half what he got, an’ then 
give him more. With proper play we’d 
orter land his entire roll about We’ns- 
d’y night. Howsomever, if he should 
plunge—” 

“Freck,” interrupted Sandy, “if he 
should plunge we couldn’t get sure action 
with them sticky cards.” 

“We couldn’t, an’ that’s a fact,” Freck 
assented gravely. “Twice last night I 
fell down on that middle-finger flip. It’s 
a wonder Goggles didn’t notice it. A feller 
can’t tell nothin’ from his face when it’s 
plumb hid by that fool grin an’ them 
derned blinders.” 

“One of us better trot over to Spitler’s 
an’ get a new deck,” Sandy suggested, as 
he lifted the pan from the stove. “An’ we 
ought to cash in our dust. Goggles might 
kick on our valuation—” 

“Sh-sh-sh!”’ hissed Freck softly ; “here 
he is.” 

Mr. Buffer stepped through the door- 
less entrance and sniffed energetically as 
the mingled odors of bacon and coffee 
floated to his nostrils. 

“Delicious!” he wheezed. “Ah, gentle- 
men, I am indeed fortunate in stumbling 
upon such novel and hospitable environ- 
ments. I can never sufficiently thank Mr. 
—ah—Spitler. A few weeks more of this 
free, invigorating life will send me back 
to my arduous studies a new man. Glori- 
ous country! Delightful climate! Mag- 
nificent mornings !” 

“An’ profitable evenings,” added Sandy 
with a bantering grin in Freck’s direction. 

Mr. Buffer, essaying a jovial laugh, 
was seized by a prolonged period of 
coughing that racked his scrawny frame 
from top to toe. 

“Mere chance,” he finally wheezed. 
“Mere chance, Mr. McGee. And it occurs 
to me that the overwhelming predominance 
of the element of chance must explain the 
peculiar fascination of the sport. No skill 
being required, the merest novice may 


safely compete with the most experienced. 
I should like to suggest, however, were I 
certain of giving no offense—” 

Mr. Buffer hesitated, brought the green 
goggles to bear first on Sandy and then 
on Freck, and nervously intertwined his 
soft, white fingers. 

“Certainly,” murmured Sandy. “No 
offense—none whatever.” 

“Spit it out, Goggles,” insisted the 
amiable Freck. 

“JT should like to suggest, then,” re- 
sumed Mr. Buffer, softly, “that your 
cards are decidedly—well, you’ll admit, 
my friends, that they are not exactly 
clean.” 

“They sure ain’t,” Freck assented with 
quick eagerness. 

Mr. Buffer bowed gratefully. 

“And if either of you gentlemen should 
have occasion in the near future to jour- 
ney to—ah—” 

“Spitler’s,” prompted the alert Freck. 

“Thank you; yes, to Spitler’s—I shall 
be most happy to pay for a nice new 
deck.” 

“Sandy’s goin’ this mornin’,” Freck 
announced. “We’re most out of tobaccy.” 

Mr. Buffer hastily produced a shining 
coin, but Freck waved a voluminous hand 
imperiously. 

“Put it away, Goggles,” commanded 
Sandy. “You’re th’ guest of this outfit. 
Don’t insult us by offerin’ to pay fer any- 
thing.” 

“But, Mr. Phillips, it’s a small item,” 
Mr. Buffer protested ; “a small item to one 
who has plenty. However, out of defer- 
ence to the noble principle—” 

“That’s it! Freck interjected. “It 
ain’t th’ price; it’s th’ principle! Shut 
up, an’ set down; breakfust’s waitin’.” 

That evening, while Sandy tore the 
wrapper from the new deck, Freck indus- 
triously polished the table with a sleeve of 
his flannel shirt and smiled patronizingly 
upon the beaming Buffer. ‘“Here’s where 
I git even,” he warned—and he did. 
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Steadily and monotonously the modest 
stakes disappeared within the avaricious 
sweep of his befreckled hand, while Sandy 
swore softly but copiously, and the green 
® ry 
goggles seemed to lose their lustre. Then, 
synchronous with the pressure of Sandy’s 





boot upon Freck’s foot, the tide of for- 
tune changed, flowed persistently Buffer- 
ward, and there finally came a moment 
when Mr. Buffer seemed about to 
“plunge.” The green goggles scrutinized 
the five cards long and intently, and the 
soft white fingers tantalizingly caressed 
the plethoric roll of bills. The seven of 
hearts traveled surreptitiously from 
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Sandy’s hand to reinforce the three al- 
ready clutched in Freck’s long fingers. 
“Up to you, Goggles,” Sandy urged 
impatiently. “Do you cali or raise?” 
Mr. Buffer sighed, hesitated, and 
“called.” 


Drawing by Wayman Adams 


SANDY EMERGED FROM HIS TRANCE AND RAISED HIMSELF TO A SITTING POSTURE 


“Dealt myself a pretty fair hand that 
time,” he remarked. “Four eights.” 

He laid three eights and a deuce upon 
the table, and his fifth card fluttered and 
fell, face down, upon the ground just 
without the entrance to the shack. Smil- 
ingly Freck displayed his four sevens and 
reached for the stakes, but Mr. Buffer 
gently stayed his hand. 
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“Four eights, Mr. McGee,” he repeated. 
“That’s the fourth on the ground.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon,” said Sandy, 
severely, “that’s a trey. I saw it plain.” 

“That’s what,” Freck growled, bellig- 
erently ; “it’s th’ trey of clubs. I seen it, 
too. No funny bizness goes here, Gog- 
gles.” 

Mr. Buffer leaned back and regarded 
the two-man outfit with an expression of 
indignant surprise. 

“Gentlemen,” he wheezed excitedly, “as 
an invalid I can resent your insulting im- 
putations in but one way.” 

He arose, placed one foot upon the dis- 
puted card, and tossed the plethoric roll to 
the center of the table. 

“There’s two thousand dollars that say 
it’s the eight. I allow no man to question 
my veracity with impunity,” he said with 
calm dignity. 

Mr. Buffer had “plunged”—“plunged” 
up against a dead sure cinch! 

“You're fifty too strong fer us,” Freck 
ejaculated, as he hastily counted down the 
entire capital of the two-man outfit. “Take 
fifty back. This ain’t no freeze-out.” 

“There’s the mule,” Mr. Buffer sug- 
gested scornfully. 

“Th’ mule’s in!” assented Sandy. 

Mr. Buffer stooped, covered the fallen 
card with his soft, white hand for just a 
fraction of a second, and turned it up. It 
was the eight of spades! 

Sandy was the first to recover his 
breath. With a howl he precipitated him- 
self upon the spot where Mr. Buffer had 
been. When he arrived only a portion of 
Mr. Buffer was there, but that portion 
swung to the tip of Sandy’s chin with a 
catapultic force that left but one-half of 
the two-man outfit to continue the argu- 
ment. 

When Sandy emerged from his trance 
and raised himself to a sitting posture, his 


dazed eyes rested upon the other half of 
the two-man outfit propped, V-shaped, 
against the wall of the shack. In the shim- 
mering moonlight Freck’s raw face seemed 
to have merged into one vast and fiery 
freckle, and his aggravated nose, once a 
belligerent pug, loomed like a bulbous bar 
athwart the golden moon. 

As Sandy groaned, Freck turned a 
ragged and undulating profile toward him, 
then silently raised an arm and pointed in 
the direction of the distant rise, topped by 
the rocky trail that wound to Spitler’s 
Station. Over the apex of the rise the 
figure of a man on a mule was disappear- 
ing rapidly from view. 

“Freck McGee,” demanded Sandy, 
faintly, “do you mean to state that the 
two-man outfit has been cleaned up by one 
scrawny, sore-eyed, shriveled-up skele- 
ton?” 

Freck struggled to his feet and snorted 
wrathfully. 

“One! Sandy Phillips, there was a 
dozen of ’em goin’ round me like teeth on 
a buzz-saw! An’ every one of ’em had as 
many arms as a Hindoo idol—an’ a dyna- 
mite sky-rocket in every fist! One! Huh!” 

“Couldn’t you land on him just once, 
Freck ?” 

“Couldn’t I step on chain lightnin’, or 
sprinkle salt on th’ tail of a skeered jack- 
rabbit? Tried it yourself, didn’t ye, hey ?” 

Sandy slowly arose, kicked viciously at 
a pair of discarded green goggles, and 
shook an impressive fore-finger at the 
other half of the two-man outfit. 

“You freckled idiot, th’ next time you 
have a nightmare with angels in it, forget 
it—forget it quick! How much do you 
reckon Spitler’ll ask for puttin’ us on?” 

“You other idjut !” retorted Freck, with 
a last scowl at the disappearing eques- 
trian, “how much do ye reckon Spitler 
gits fer puttin’ him on?” 
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THE LITTLE UN’S TREAT 


By Martha McCulloch- Williams 


AUTHOR OF “NEXT TO THE GROUND,” 


HE Major was tall and thin and 

white-haired, with a fine oval aquiline 

face. In his youth as straight as an 
Indian, now he stooped pathetically, halt- 
ing yet more pathetically even when walk- 
ing his best gait. He was headed straight 
for the Buffet, though it was barely four 
o’clock in the morning, and the wide, 
dusty provincial streets had hardly any- 
where a stir of life. 

The folk of Kenyon town for the most 
part pronounced the Buffet’s name in the 
solidest English fashion, never scanting it 
of a letter. Otherwise the name would 
have angered them as being foreign, there- 
fore deceitful, if not desperately wicked. 
They were, you see, true-bred provincials, 
the human increment of a hundred slow- 
growing years, lightly reinforced by ac- 
cretion from the country round about. In 
the twelve thousand-odd of them there were 
less than a dozen foreigners, nor as many 
as fifty outlanders from up north. Nat- 
urally the social tone was to the last de- 
gree conservative—neighborly. Every- 
body that was anybody knew all about 
everybody else—hence blood and _ birth 
counted at twice their common weight. 

Hence, too, they upheld the Major, 
where another man must have gone down. 
His great-grandfather had laid out the 
town upon his own land, whose patent 
was granted for revolutionary services 
especially gallant. This old founder had 
given lots for all the churches, and be- 
sides, the big hill-top cemetery, the col- 
lege campus, and the public square upon 
which the Buffet looked out. 

Since the town council had set up a 
market at the square’s farther edge, Sam 
Heath, proprietor of the Buffet, had de- 


“IN JACKSON'S PURCHASE,” ETC. 

cided to open the place two hours earlier 
in the morning. It was so much an inno- 
vation he was a little doubtful over it— 
still, it was plainly a duty, and neigh- 
borly, to give the market folk and early 
customers a chance to get proper liquor, 
instead of forcing them to depend upon 
pocket supplies, or to race off to the 
doggeries down along the river side. 
Therefore he was unfeignedly glad to see 
the Major as his very first early customer. 
The Major had been drinking at the Buf- 
fet ever since the place began business, 
thirty years back. The, drinking, in fact, 
explained the change in ownership of 
much real estate in Kenyon town. But 
Sam Heath was at once too shrewd and 
too kindly to seem conscious of his own 
waxing, or the Major’s waning. He made 
haste to set out the Major’s special bot- 
tle, and said, as he gave the glasses an 
extra polish: 

“Now, you’ve come, Major, I don’t so 
mighty much keer who stays away from 
the Buff’. I reckon us two can keep her 
a-rollin’.” 

“Not a doubt of it, Samuel,” the Major 
said affably. “Of course there may be 
criticism—as there was of the market. 
Some people seem unable to comprehend 
that progress is as necessary as it is hate- 
ful. Kenyon is progressing; naturally 
so are you. That reminds me—you will 
need a third man behind the bar—” 

“Cert’, Major! But ter think of you 
thinkin’ about it fer me!” Sam answered. 
“And I jest about ter ask—say: whut 
would you think o’ my takin’ on Mike- 
Slow? He ain’t slow at nothin’ but talkin’, 
and then there’s that little gal-child!” 
He paused, tentatively. Instinctively 
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the Major stood straighter. This defer- 
ence was balm to his fainting pride, withal 
exquisitely painful. It brought back the 
old days when all men had deferred to 
him; then, too, it fell in so exactly with 
the plan nearest his soft old heart. He 
reached for Heath’s hand and gripped it 
warmly as he said: 

“You’re a trump, Sam! I was think- 
ing of poor Mike—it is not gentlemanly 
to even question the ways of divine Prov- 
idence—still it does seem as if he had not 
had quite a square deal.” 

“No more it don’t,” Sam agreed. “But, 
Major, ef you say it, here he comes—let 
anybody else say what they please. We'll 
both drink on that—ef I may be so bold. 
Never mind about no four fingers—it’s 
bumpers we want now.” 

The Major set down his glass and wiped 
his lips—with a fine white handkerchief 
all in tatters. All his garments matched 
the handkerchief. They were clean and 
of the best, but threadbare, and rusty, and 
blotched all about with awkwardly care- 
ful darning. His shirt was very white, 
and his frayed silk neck-handkerchief 
carefully tied. He pulled a battered silver 
watch from his trousers pocket, glanced 
at its open face, and said, smiling: 

“It’s a quarter to five now, Samuel— 
by nine at the outside. I will send Mike 
to you. I am going down to Judge Var- 
num’s office, first thing after breakfast— 
and Mike is sure to be at Doctor Pen- 
field’s—the next house, you know.” 

“Tell him ter trot right along,’ Heath 
answered quickly, then hesitantly: “Have 
you—settled things with Varnum.” 

“Yes! He takes the water power—for 
a hundred dollars—and his claim. I fear 
he will spoil the town with factories, and 
that sort of thing—but my brother re- 
fused to protect his interest longer—and 
I, myself, was helpless,” the Major said, 
staring hard at the floor. 

Heath turned away his eyes, saying 
nothing. The Major cleared his throat, 
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and drummed upon the bar. “After all, it 
may not matter,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“T am an old man—very old for my years. 
And the hundred will come in handy, set- 
tling some trifles I owe. Be sure I shall 
not forget you, Samuel—” 

“Oh! never you mind that,” Heath 
said, eagerly. “Jestly, I’m in your debt. 
Thar ain’t no tellin’ how much it is worth 
to me, havin’ you go in and out o’ my 
door. Promise me, Major, you'll stick by 
me, no matter what happens—” 

A rush of thirst through the swinging 
doors broke up the colloquy. The Major 
slipped away. A new-comer among the 
thirsty ones, new also to the town, looked 
after him to say: 

“Julius Cesar! Can that be Senator 
Nesbit’s ghost? It’s enough like him, I’m 
sure.” 

““No—only his twin brother,” a Ken- 
yon man answered. “Poor old Major! It 
makes me sorry to look at him. To think 
he might have been—anything he chose— 
and he’s a little less than nothing—” 

“Except the best gentleman that steps 
shoe-leather,” Heath interrupted, walk- 
ing out from behind the bar. He came 
close to the man who had spoken and said 
temperately, though his eyes were hot: 
“This is a public place, sir—but it’s mine. 
Ef you’ve got any more remarks o’ that 
sort to make, I’d ruther you’d make ’em 
somewheres else.” 

Half a minute the listeners hung be- 
twixt anger and admiration. Humanity 
triumphed in them. The offender was the 
very first to raise a cheer. He }eld out 
his hand to Heath when the cheering had 
ended. Heath shook it heartily, and the 
other said: “Thanky, Sam, for the les- 
son. I needed it. Be sure I shan’t forget 
it in a hurry.” 

Mike-Slow, who was by descent a 
Barnet, and by baptism John Michael, 
came to the Buffet half an hour early. 
Until six months back Mike had had his 
own saloon, the Grape Leaf, which, 











though no rival to the Buffet, had yet a 
choice circle of discriminating patrons. 
Mike himself was a soft-spoken, easy- 
going fellow, a miraculous judge of liq- 
uors, though he seldom did more than 
smell them and wet his lips. He had 
thriven modestly, living in rooms above 
his place, with his wife and his little girl, 
Jennie, the very apple of his eye. 

Sundays he always took the child to 
church, as starchily fine as mother-pride 
could make her. It never occurred to him 
to doubt his welcome there, but Mrs. Mike 
would not go. She was small, and fiery, 
and thin-skinned, and either felt or 
fancied in the other women a certain 
bridling and drawing away. She hated 
the saloon business, and was always nag- 
ging Mike to quit it. So when the Grape 
Leaf mysteriously burned down, with 
Mrs. Mike and the insurance papers still 
more mysteriously absent, Kenyon had 
but one mind as to who was the incendiary, 
though it was sharply divided as to 
whether she was a criminal or a heroine. 

She had not, of course, foreseen that 
her child would be so badly burned; the 
doctors said she would never walk again. 
She had counted upon Mike-Slow’s tak- 
ing her out safe—and poor Mike had 
done his best, but the sheltering blanket 
had slipped from the little bare feet. It 
was a clear judgment, said the sternly 
righteous. Mothers with curly heads of 
their own to nestle against the breast, 
were silent, except for pitying sighs. 

So to poor Mike-Slow, in his utter ruin, 
Heath’s offer appeared a real godsend. 
Mike-Slow had been half dazed ever since 
the fire. Kenyon had been more than kind 
to him. Little Jennie had been tended and 
cared for like a fairy princess. Doctor 
Penfield had sworn when Mike-Slow spoke 
of paying him; the town children had 
put their Christmas gifts into a wheel- 
chair for her, and the town mothers 
clothed her so daintily, the sight of her 
brought a lump into Mike-Slow’s throat. 
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He was grateful—ever so grateful—but 
this overwhelming kindness hurt him. 
‘Peers like they fergit she’s got a father 
—and mother,” he said, in his heart, with 
and aching throb over the last word. He 
had never for a minute thought his wife 
guilty. It was all bad luck—she had 
chosen to go away, saying nothing, and 
the fire had come on the heels of her go- 
ing. She would come back in her own 
good time. She must find him there wait- 
ing for her. It was weary work—but he 
had never questioned her ways, and now, 
when all minds were against her, he would 
certainly not begin. 

He had worked early and late, taking 
anything that offered, but finding himself 
awkward, at most, had grown shy of 
seeking a job. He beamed as he slipped 
into a crisp white jacket, settled his apron 
artistically, and began to finger shaker 
and glasses. Heath leaned across the 
counter to say: “Put all you sell to-day 
in your own pocket, Mike! It’s fer the 
little gal. I’m goin’ home now—shan’t be 
back till after dinner. Be shore you make 
Jackson toe the mark while I’m gone. 
You know,”—jocularly,—“he ain’t nigh 
the fool his face makes him out. And ef 
the Major should come back, as it’s likely 
he will, be shorest of all you give him the 
right licker—and fill up his flask fer 
him. He got away without it this morn- 
ing.” 

Then he lurched away, the very moral 
of ruddy and unctuous content. But the 
Major did not come back all day. He left 
Judge Varnum’s office with his head high, 
and stepped out stoutly to settle various 
worrying accounts. None of them was 
big, but the aggregate mounted so swiftly 
he had not even a dollar left for his Buffet 
score. Sam, he knew, would never press 
him. The knowledge made him only the 
more anxious to pay, and the more 
ashamed of finding out that he could not 
do it. 

All day he fought with his thirst, walk- 
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ing up and down the big desolate rooms 
of his father’s house. It belonged to his 
brother, the Senator, else it would long 
ago have followed the rest of the big Nes- 
bit estate. The Senator was neither rich 
nor brotherly, but he held on to the home- 
stead, gave his brother the use of it, and 
gave him, further, credit for meals at one 
of the town’s hotels. The two had quar- 
reled a long time back—Kenyon surmised 
over the Major’s drinking. It knew that 
the Senator, then only plain John Nes- 
bit, had left town hurriedly, and never 
come back. Now and again a Kenyon 
man ran across him at the State capital, 
a hundred miles away, and brought word 
that he did not look happy, for all he had 
become, politically, a power. 

“If I sent him money he would only 
drink it up,” the Senator said of his 
brother, to one of those thus chancely en- 
countered. “Still, I do not mean that he 
shall ever suffer want while I have a dol- 
lar. You will oblige me by letting me 
know his needs, so I may supply them.” 

The Kenyon man promised, and kept 
his word. The Major was clothed as be- 
came a gentleman, so long as he had any 
land to sell, or mortgage. Then, when he 
could raise no more money, his demon 
drove him to wear one suit as long as it 
would hold together, sell the new ones as 
they came, and drink their price in a week. 
It hurt him to do it—he would so gladly 
have given them away, even if he had not 
felt a certain shame in his double-dealing. 
“Jack doesn’t know what it is to be mas- 
tered,” he cried out to himself sometimes 
in the watches of the night. “He is so 
strong! so strong! Yet even he could not 
have his way in everything.” 

It was two o’clock before the Major 
slept, the night after Mike-Slow’s instal- 
lation. At three he stirred uneasily, at 
half-past he was up, fully dressed. As he 
opened the front door wafts of royal 
sweetness came to him. It was mid-May, 
and the roses, his mother’s roses, had 
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opened as by magic all up and down the 
walk. The big yard indeed was full of 
flowers. The Major tended them as a 
woman might have done, and rejoiced in 
their bloom, as something he could give 
away. For a breath the dewy fragrance 
made him unconscious of the fire in 
throat and heart and brain. He stepped 
down along the borders to bury his lean 
cheek amid the riotous clusters of a su- 
perb Glory de Dijon. 

“Little Jennie must have you,” he said, 
raising his head, and nodding at the blos- 
soms. Then he felt for his worn knife, 
and carefully snipped half a dozen rich 
buds. When they were bound delicately 
with a long stalk of grass, he hid them 
within the lapel of his coat, and went, 
striding toward the Buffet. 

Again he was the first customer, but 
this time only Mike-Slow was behind the 
bar. The Major smiled. Mike knew noth- 
ing of the old score. With him he could 
carry things in the high fashion that 
suited him best. He called for his drink 
with an accent of friendly patronage, then 
held out the nosegay, adding: ‘These 
for the little one, Mike—with Major Nes- 
bit’s compliments.” 

“My! my! But she will be the tickled- 
est! She does love a posy better ’n any- 
thing,” Mike-Slow returned, trying to 
speak airily, but somehow, in spite of 
himself, his voice blurred, and he was un- 
accountably slow in finding the things he 
sought upon the shelves. When they were 
found the Major tried to fill his glass, but 
his hand shook so he spilled the liquor 
half over the bar. Mike understood. He 
had known, even before, of the night-long 
battle with craving thirst. The Major’s 
eyes were tell-tales, if he did carry him- 
self so gallantly. 

He drank slowly, sipping the liquor 
as though tasting each drop. As he set 
down the empty glass he drew a long 
breath, saying: 

“Tt is almost worth while to go without 
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a nightcap, since it makes your relish 
for the morning dram so much keener.” 

*““Yes—once in a while,” Mike-Slow as- 
sented; “but, Major, at your age, you 
better not try it too often. You know 
good liquor, of course—so does Sam 
Heath—and I know Sam’s too white not 
ter want ye ter have always the best in 
stock. But you ain’t been gittin’ it outen 
that bottle. I been moseyin’ round the 
cellar, since I got up, an hour back, an’ 
found a keg thar, ten years old, an’ as 
sweet-smelly as them posies. So meller- 
mild, too, it won’t hurt a baby—jest the 
very thing ter put ye ter sleep. Gimme 
yer bosom friend, Major—you must try 
hit this very night.” 

The Major’s hand did not shake so 
much as he drew out of his breast pocket 
a thin, flat flask. As Mike-Slow tossed it 
from one hand to the other, the Major 
refilled his glass and said: ‘You'll have 
to chalk up the flask, Mike. I came out in 
such haste this morning, I find I have 
only a little change in my pocket—and 
liquor like that is, we both know, worth 
money.” 

“‘Not too much money fer you, Major,” 
Mike-Slow protested. “Besides, you—you 
got ter take it—from the little un, you 
know. She—she’s had so much done fer 
her, I know it’ll fetch her luck ter stand 
treat.” 

The Major understood—understood 
well enough to make his sunken eyes grow 
dim. “I'll drink health and good luck to 
her,” he said, slipping the full flask into 
his pocket. Then, incontinently, he 
reached for Mike-Slow’s hand, and said: 
“We know—how much harder it is—to 
receive—than to—give.” 

Every morning for the next three 
months the Major was at the Buffet as 
soon as its doors opened. Every morning, 
teo, he carried a dewy nosegay and 
fetched home with him a flaskful of the 
incomparable liquor. There was never 
any question of payment—it was under- 
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stood to be the little un’s treat. Gnawing 
thirst drove the Major to accept it. He 
had not a cent in his pocket, nor any 
means of gaining one, now that he had 
parted with his last possession. Heath, 
he knew, would credit him to any extent, 
but he was morbidly sensitive over the 
fact that he had not paid as he promised, 
when Heath knew that he had money. 
After his morning drinks the flask sufficed 
for all day. So he stayed at home, pot- 
tering about the yard, tending the flow- 
ers, or more commonly, dreaming upon 
the rotting white-pillared portico, until 
the dog-days came, in dry and withering 
heat. 

His flowers felt it so much the arbor- 
vite hedge seemed to mock him. It was 
a party hedge, six feet tall, running down 
one side of the yard, and showing to him 
a surface straggly and something un- 
kempt, although he did his best to clip it 
properly. The other side was a smooth 
green wall, orderly as became the boun- 
dary of the prettiest garden in town. It 
was Judith Walton’s garden. Often the 
Major wondered what was in it. Thirty 
years back he would have found out at 
once—then Judith was the belle of Ken- 
yon, with both the Nesbits paying court 
to her, and all the other Kenyon eligibles 
keeping them company. 

It was like a dream now. Neighbors, 
though they were, he saw Judith at the 
most, twice a year. She always smiled at 
him and gave him her hand. She had 
used to ask why he did not come and see 
her, but for ten years at least had left off 
asking. She had not aged much—it was 
hard to realize that she was fifty-five, 
when you saw her clear eyes, her rich 
abundant hair, her smooth forehead and 
softly suffused cheeks. She was trim, too, 
and light-stepping as at twenty. He knew 
she did not go out much, socially, but 
gave to the sick and the miserable all the 
time she could spare from her flowers. 

They were invisible from the street— 
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the arbor-vite hedge bent and went 
around her corner. But now and again 
there came over it wafts of strange new 
fragrances, and cries of admiration from 
those privileged to walk amid the blos- 
soms. So, between all, the Major knew a 
good deal without seeing. Perhaps the 
knowledge in a way explained his own de- 
votion to his flowers. It gave him a sense 
of oneness with Judith—Judith whom 
he had loved all his life. 

There was a gate in the hedge, butit had 
not swung upon its hinges since that night 
—the Major never let himself get farther 
than that, in recalling things. But he 
dreamed daily of the happy time when 
the gate was for ever swinging, and Ju- 
dith calling to him across the hedge to 
come and admire her pinks and roses. She 
had complained, too, laughing a little, 
that try as she might, her new flowers 
never quite eclipsed his old ones. “I sus- 
pect you are a conjuror,” she had said 
more than once. “How else can it be that 
with better earth, and better sunshine, my 
roses will not grow to match yours?” 

Always dog-days are crucial upon rose 
trees. The Major’s felt their stress keen- 
ly. Half the buds withered before they 
came to blowth. Those that did open were 
languid and fretful-looking as ladies of 
high fashion are apt to be in sultry 
weather. Still, the Major clipped them 
and carried them to Mike-Slow for the 
little one, until the morning came when 
he could not find even the semblance of a 
bud. 

He rose up from the quest white-faced 
and staring. His knees trembled, a lump 
rose in his parched and aching throat. He 
could not go empty-handed to the Buffet 
— it was worse than death to think of what 
it meant to stay away. As he stood halt- 
ing and uncertain the dawn wind brought 
to him a breath as from heaven—the 
early morning perfume of a newly-opened 
tea-rose. He sniffed it angrily—it seemed 
so to mock his need. Then suddenly he 
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ran toward the hedge, and began to fum- 
ble at the rusted gate latch. The gate 
itself was overgrown with herbaceous 
creepers. Standing beside it the night 
before he had heard steps and voices and 
the soft pelting of falling drops, with 
afterward a swift uprising of water- 
weighted twigs. Judith did not mean to 
let her roses suffer. She had a hose and 
running water. If he had tried thus to 
save his flowers it would have meant draw- 
ing water with a heavy creaking windlass 
from a well fifty feet deep. 

With a long, steady pull he drew the 
gate open. It amazed him to see the bor- 
ders the other side of it, flowerless as his 
own, but of the liveliest fresh green. He 
stepped a little way along them, peer- 
ing eagerly about. It was just full dawn, 
with a rosy radiance all up the east, and 
little ruffles of south wind curling the 
low white cirri underneath. Light dews 
sparkled on everything. Here or there a 
bird let fall a plaintive dropping note. 
Nothing stirred in the house—it was like 
a place enchanted. The Major drew a 
hard breath, looked again about him, and 
turned to go. 

Something arrested him instantly. He 
saw roses, creamy, heavy-headed roses, 
with a dash of flame at the heart, nodding 
upon a young bush, set wholly apart. 
There were three of them, each a royal 
blossom, unlike any Kenyon town had 
ever seen. He ran to the bush, knelt 
beside it and slid his fingers caressingly 
beneath the uppermost bloom. 

Almost five minutes he knelt there. 
When he got up he staggered a little. 
His hand went furtively to his breast— 
then he rushed to the street gate in the 
hedge, shot through it, and almost ran 
away. 


All her life Judith Walton had done 
astonishing things—things impossible to 
any one eise, which yet her world accepted 
as right and proper in her. So when she 
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made her mind up to take care of Mike- 
Slow’s crippled child, nobody felt free to 
say a word against it. It was a sudden 
determination, bred of a conference with 
Doctor Penfield. “The child might get 
well,” he said, “if she could have hospital 
care, without leaving her father. She is 
so affectionate she would pine—” 


“H-m! She shall not leave him,” Ju-* 


dith said: 

“But it will take a year—and you 
would have to encounter Mike-Slow,” the 
doctor protested. 

Judith’s eyes lightened. ‘“Mike-Slow 
seems to me human,” she said, her lips 
curling. “Anyway, he has the advantage 
of association with—the aristocracy of 
of Kenyon. But that is neither here nor 
there—I’m going to save his child,—if 
she can be saved.” 

Then, without a by-your-leave to any, 
Miss Walton gathered up Jennie bodily, 
and transplanted her and her belongings 
to one of her own airy chambers. Jennie 
had been a pet of hers in the days of 
church-going. It made her heart ache to 
recall the child, rosy, chubby, snub-nosed, 
dimpled, nestling at Mike-Slow’s elbow, 
or sleeping peacefully against his decent 
Sunday coat. Jennie was prettier now, 
as delicate as a flower. The flame had 
not touched her face—it was only the lit- 
tle feet scarred and twisted, which told of 
its scathe. They were in bandages still— 
thus the doctor hoped to redeem them. 
He had not spoken of the hope save to 
Judith—suspense he felt would be a re- 
finement of cruelty to poor Mike-Slow. 

Mike-Slow went out to breakfast at 
six every morning. On the way, he 
stopped to give Jennie the Major’s posies. 
What with the bewilderment, and upset 
of finding her removed, it was after seven 
when he tapped constrainedly upon the 
Walton front door. It was wide open—he 
could see in the big room at the right of 
the hall, Jennie in her wheel chair, laugh- 
ing and playing with the sunbeams which 
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streamed across. The sight put manners 
clean out of his mind—he ran to the chair 
and dropped something in Jennie’s lap, 
saying joyfully: 

“Looky thar, darlin’-—sweet! You 
never did see sech pretty roses! ’Most 
as pretty, they air, as Pappy’s little gal.” 

“They smell nice,” Jennie said, judi- 
cially ; then to Miss Walton, who had come 
from the room behind: “Ole Mister Major 
brought ’em—he brings me flowers ev’ry 
mornin’—and then I always treat—don’t 
I, Pappy?” 

“Yes sir-ee! I mean, yes, ma’am,” Mike 
said, giving Judith a look of naive con- 
fidence. He broke short off, and began 
twisting his hands awkwardly. Vaguely, 
uncertainly, he understood that she was 
somehow disquieted by the sight of those 
blossoms, big, heavy-headed, creamy, with 
hearts of flame. He knew something of 
the rivalries, the keen jealousies of neigh- 
boring gardeners—it might be she was 
hurt at finding the Major’s roses finer 
than any of her own. She had certainly 
got very white, then flushed deeply, as 
Jennie thrust the dewy blossoms up 
against her face. 

“I reckon you’ve got a heap finer po 
sies,” he said diplomatically. 

Judith smiled and shook her head. “I 
don’t think Kenyon ever before saw roses 
quite as fine as those,” she said. Then she 
almost ran away. Exactly two minutes 
later she was beside the new rose bush she 
had coaxed with such infinite care into per- 
fect bloom. She looked at it regretfully, 
but smiled, a wistful, protective smile; 
then with a steady hand broke off the rose 
that remained, the young green buds, and 
ground them into the earth at her feet. 

At moonrise that night she sat alone 
upon the piazza steps staring into the 
white night. Jennie was asleep, and she 
had let both cook and housemaid go away 
to the festival at the church across the 
river. The house was all dark. She was in 
a mood for solitude; she wanted to sit 
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silent, smelling the dew, feeling the breeze 
grow fresh, hearing the whippoorwills 
call weirdly through the far fields, ringing 
the town about, and dreaming of another 
August night, as warm, as white-lighted, 
as dew-scented, when her youth had come 
to an end. 

She seemed to see again, a man’s set 
face, to hear his voice, cruelly tense, say- 
ing, the words dropping with the leaden 
precision of a plummet: 

“You will not be my wife because you 
love my brother. That is well. I would 
not constrain your inclination if I could. 
But I will save you in spite of yourself 
from being a drunkard’s wife. You shall 
never, never know that unspeakable humil- 
iation. For ten years, ever since you were 
fifteen, and I knew that you loved him, 
I have fought to reclaim Edmund Nesbit. 
The fight is hopeless. I give it up, but 
stand at guard. The day he marries you, 
I will kill him, as surely as I live.” 

The memory was so real, so vivid, it 
did not startle her greatly when the same 
voice, touched to a new and strange con- 
cern, said from the shadow of the spruces 
either side the gate: 

“Judith! Come! There is need for— 
both of us.” 

Almost before she knew it, Senator 
Nesbit had led her down the steps and 
was drawing her toward the gate in the 
hedge. As they came to it she hung back 
a little, but he would not let her stop. 
“Come!” he said, imperatively, half car- 
rying her forward. She felt the chill and 
the tremor of his fingers through the 
sleeve of her thin frock. They moved 
soundlessly, and went in the back way. 
The library door stood lightly ajar. A 
wan sliver of light came through it. The 
big room drank up the rays of a single 
candle as thirsty sand drinks water. 

“Look! Listen!” John Nesbit said in 
Judith’s ear, as they slipped inside and 
ambushed themselves in the deep embras- 
ure of a window. She raised her eyes ques- 
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tioningly, but his face enforced obedience. 
She clung to the casement, trembling 
through and through. 

The room was bare as it was big. All 
the bookshelves had been rifled; ghostly- 
light squares told of vanished pictures on 
the walls. There were but two of the 
carved mahogany chairs left. They were 
drawn up either side of the big dusty 
table screwed to the middle of the floor. 
The Major sat in one of them. Upon the 
table in front of the other there stood a 
thin pocket flask, full to the top. The 
cork was out, and the fragrance of its 
contents floated through the room. 

The Major was shaking as with ague, 
his face white, his eyes blazing. Now and 
again his lips moved rapidly, but at first 
the listeners caught no sound. They saw 
him shake his head violently, more than 
once. Now and again, too, his hand went 
out stealthily toward the flask, then was 
snatched back with a motion of abject 
fear. Presently, through the hush, they 
caught the words: 

“No! No! No! Keep thee before me, 
Satan! You must—until twelve o’clock! 
Even then, though every minute is like a 
year of hell, I shall not be punished 
enough. But at least it will show I am not 
quite the coward I used to be. A Nesbit 
and a thief! I stole the roses—Judith’s 
roses—to pay for the little one’s treat. 
I ought to sit here until I starve, craving, 
craving, aching in every fiber—but I dare 
not try it—it shall all end—when the 
clock strikes twelve.” 

He raised his head and ran his fingers 
over the keen edge of a razor. Judith al- 
most cried aloud. John Nesbit’s warning 
grip restrained her. The Major was 
speaking again—this time brokenly, with 
long pauses, as though listening to an 
invisible opponent: 

“Tt was not my free will. This craving 
was born in me. Let us see—the account 
stands—you have cost me, fortune, home 
—Judith—now, at the last, honor. But 


























when you made me a thief you—you made 
me aman. I defy you. I am free of you! 
—free, do you hear?—Free unti!—the 
end.” 

The clock struck ten. He locked his 
hands in a knotted grip upon the arms 
of the chair, shuddering convulsively: 
“Two hours!” they heard him say, hardly 
above a whisper: “God in heaven! Two 
hours'!—longer each than this eternal 
day. Jack! I wish he might know—but 
I can not hold a pen. Maybe he will know 
—on yonder. I’d like to thank him now 
for saving me from dragging down Ju- 
dith—” 

Now it was John Nesbit who almost 
cried out. He looked remorsefully at Ju- 
dith, and made a forward step, but drew 
back, whispering very low: “Let us 
wait a little longer. If—if only he can 
hold out, it means salvation.” 

Outside the raucous katydid chorus 
drowned the crying of the whippoor- 
wills, and made faint the shrilling of the 
tree-toads. Through the blurred sound 
a far-off trumpet came, thin and high and 
sweet. The town band was out serenading 
a distinguished guest. At the trumpet 
note the Major half turned about, and 
made as if to rise from his seat. The eyes 
watching him saw his brow beaded over 
with sweat. They saw, too, his face grow 
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convulsed and livid as he sank back, ut- 
tering a little, low cry. 

“Ned! My brother!” the Senator ex- 
claimed, darting to his side. The Major 
was gasping desperately. Judith snatched 
up the open flask and put it to his lips. 
With all his remnant of force he pushed 
it away, and so violently that it fell and 
shivered upon the floor. As his ear caught 
the tinkling crash the Major smiled, a 
heart-breaking smile, wan and pitiful be- 
yond expression. He groped for the 
hands supporting him, drew them to- 
gether, and held them fast, saying with 
stiffening lips: 

“Jack, Judith—it’s a fight to the— 
death—so you must let me—win.” 

“You have won,” Judith cried, cradling 
his head against her breast. Senator Nes- 
bit knelt beside his brother, chafing the 
nerveless hands: “I can not let my brother 
go—just as I have found him,” he said: 
“Ned, I came to you to-day, in spite of 
myself, in spite of my oath—because I 
felt that you—” 

He stopped short. The Major’s eyes 
were glazing. His breath came from no 
lower than the throat. But they caught 
a ghostly whisper: “Kiss me, Judith— 
when—I am—dead.” Then the head fell 
heavily, and the duel to the death was 
won. 


A SIGH FROM GRANADA 
By Thomas Walsh 


HY beauty stricken with decay !— 

Thy soul an outcast on the wind !— 
Thy cheek’s fond jewel in the clay 

With Death’s imperial signet signed !— 


Lo, on the pathway where they bore 
Thy form unto its cypress urn 
The rose droops earthward more and more 


As if to hearken thy return! 



























A LIFE-LESSON 
By James Whitcomb Riley 








HERE! little girl; don’t cry! ' 
They have broken your doll, I know; | 
And your tea-set blue, 

| And your play-house, too, 

: Are things of the long ago; 

But childish troubles will soon pass by— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 





There! little girl; don’t cry! 

They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 

Of your school-girl days 

Are things of the long ago; 





But life and love will soon come by— 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 


| There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 


And the rainbow gleams 


ae 


Of your youthful dreams 

Are things of the long ago; 
But heaven holds all for which you sigh— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 











THERE! LITTLE GIRL; DON’T CRY! 





ay 


Drawing by John Cecil Cl 
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HUMANITY AND MACHINERY 


By Charles Barnard 


AUTHOR OF “MY TEN-ROD FARM, 


fore a picture in the studio of an 

artist who had painted it. “It 

may be very fine, but I do not see any- 

thing in it.” Unfortunately, the painter, 

being neither wise nor kind, said to her, 
“Madam, don’t you wish you could?” 

Of all the men of genius in the arts 
and sciences there is one that stands, some- 
times unwittingly, in a far finer position 
than any such mistaken genius as this 
painter—the inventor. He works to 
meet a human want. His genius is real- 
ized in useful things that are often of 
immense commercial value to him and of 
far greater value, commercial and ethical, 
to the people. When we see his work we 
are likely to be dazzled by the splendor of 
his reward. One machine may bring him 
a fortune. We fail to see the far greater 
good fortune his invention brings to gen- 
erations of men and women whose lives are 
better, safer, sweeter and happier, because 
of his machine. 

Marriage implies a house in which to 
make a home. The home is the school of 
the virtues. The better the house, the bet- 
ter the home. ‘The better the home, the 
greater the State. 

Suppose, now, every house must be 
built, as in colonial days, by hand. What 
would be the effect on marriage, the home, 
the State? Simply disastrous, more dis- 
astrous than could be expressed in terms 
of money. There would be houses, of 
course, some of them beautiful. There 
would be homes, some of them admirable, 
considering the roof-trees over them—but 
the people— Ah! The people. What of 
them? Not one pair of lovers in one hun- 
dred could ever expect to have the home 


A CERTAIN worthy woman stood be- 
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they desire and deserve. The cost of 
proper houses would check marriages or 
check the making of good homes, and 
either one of these things would be a seri- 
ous injury to the State. Not one per cent. 
of the young people contemplating mar- 
riage to-day could afford to pay the rent 
of even the smallest house that would pass 
the inspection of any board of health, if 
it must be made by hand, without the aid 
of machinery. 

Suppose every shingle had to be riven 
out of a log by hand. Suppose shingle 
nails cost six cents each, because made at 
a hand-blown forge with hammer and an- 
vil. Fancy every beam shaped from a log 
with an adz, every board sawed out in a 
saw pit. Suppose such hand-sawed lum- 
ber in Michigan woods had to be teamed 
in hand-made wagons to New England. 
Suppose every foot of gas or water pipe 
were made by hand. It could not be so 
made, but we may imagine it. What would 
a bathroom cost? We might suppose a 
hundred things about a house,—doors, 
sash, furniture, stoves,—made by hand, 
and the search for the total cost of a house 
would end in amazement. 

Certain people imagine that machinery 
is ugly, uninteresting and disagreeable. 
Had they a finer and clearer vision they 
would see that the ugliness is in the mis- 
use of the machine by incompetent or 
careless men and women. The well-made 
and well-cared-for machine has a beauty 
of its own that comes of strength, sim- 
plicity, precision, truth and harmony with 
the divine laws that control the universe. 
We may stand beside a giant band-saw 
while, with screaming clamor, it rips a 
huge log into materials for a home. To 
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the clear vision it is luminous with a 


strange beauty, a beauty we are only just 


beginning to understand. Its brilliant 
blade flying with incredible speed is mak- 
ing a roof-tree to shelter a happy mother. 

In another place we see a machine 
whose purring cutters are shaping beauti- 
ful white pine into mouldings of classic 
form to decorate a home—making a mil- 
lion feet of mouldings, all alike. Perhaps 
some sensitive soul cries: “How distress- 
ing; so mechanical, so monotonous! How 
sad it all is!’ Dear soul! Creep back 
to your dusty studio. Is it not better 
that ten thousand homes should have 
graceful forms on stair and sash and door, 
than that one home have hand-made 
mouldings and the others none at all? 
The cutters of this machine can and do 
accurately reproduce the splendid curves 
designed by the sculptors and the archi- 
tects who made Greek temples glorious. 
The machine is a missionary of the beau- 
tiful, bringing the best of art-forms to 
every home, so that even a door frame 
may be altogether lovely? Machine mould- 
ings are not ugly because cheap. They 
are beautiful and cheap. 

Wood-working machinery is the ex- 
pression of the greatest creative genius 
the world ever saw—the American invent- 
or—and what is all his wonder of mechan- 
ics for? 'To make homes, to make it pos- 
sible to build houses for a nation of home 
lovers. To invite all, both young men 
and maidens, native and strangers, to 
love and peace and joy by making possi- 
ble millions of inexpensive, comfortable, 
safe, convenient, even beautiful houses. 

We look out the car window and see be- 
side the way a rugged machine bracing 
itself on three weighty legs that with 
thunderous jar it may tear a hole in the 
rocky crust of the earth. Here is perhaps 
the greatest of modern power-tools, en- 
gine, hammer and chisel in one. It may 
be called the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion, for, without it, transportation hesi- 
tates and human progress halts. By its 


labors the railroad is possible, cities are 
supplied with water, and ocean is joined 
to ocean. The rock drill cheapens trans- 
portation. It is the road maker, the cre- 
ator of trade routes. It promotes peace 
by bringing nations together that they 
may understand and make no more war. 
It knocks at the door of the secret cham- 
bers of the earth and they bring forth sil- 
ver and gold and the precious metals we 
call iron and copper. It toils on the 
mountain side, even in the awful dark of 
the mountain’s heart, to make a highway 
for humanity. By its labor is the crooked 
made straight and the rough places plain ; 
through it every valley is exalted and ev- 
ery hill is made low, and to the under- 
standing eye the glory of its labors shall 
be revealed. 

Poetry and art have these many years 
pictured the labors of men and women in 
the harvest field. From Ruth, the glean- 
er, to Millet’s “Reaper” we have read the 
long, melancholy story of the toilers gath- 
ering with crude, wasteful, inhuman hand- 
tools the crops of the world that the na- 
tions might have bread. Rightly under- 
stood these two women, living so far 
apart, are pathetic monuments to the as- 
tounding stupidity that could permit such 
things, when, as we now see, by taking 
thought, a machine can release, humanity 
from such senseless labor. With a singu- 
lar perversity artists have delighted to 
paint pictures of foolish toil. Even now 
the critics tell us that neither the mower, 
the reaper, threshing machine or the 
sulky plow are fit subjects for a picture. 
Never was there a greater blunder. The 
glory and majesty of our mighty har- 
vests, won for the feeding of the world 
with so little labor that the vast wheat 
fields seem lonely, the smoking clouds of 
chaff and straw blown high in the air 
from whirring threshers, the great com- 
panies of men and horses marching to the 
horizon as the plows turn wide sweeps of 
sod to the sun, the gang drills sowing 
mile-long lace-like threads over the brown 
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earth where springs the growing crop. 
These and a hundred other scenes are fit 
themes for any poet. In our fields are no 
sad multitudes of ill-paid, short-lived 
peasants, crushed and bent by the iniquity 
of the sickle. Why sing the sad Song of 
the Reaper, when a grand, inspiring epic 
of the harvesting machine awaits the poet 
and painter who can see and understand? 

Machinery is the cornerstone of mod- 
ern society, the very foundation on which 
law, science, ethics, the arts, even the 
State itself, rests. It is so new that we 
do not yet know its poetry. We do not 
yet understand. Only two generations 
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have lived beside the highway of steam, 
only one has seen the Bessemer converter 
transform the blacksmith into the master- 
builder of ships and towers. The sewing 
machine, the far speaker, the typewriter, 
are common things of to-day, accepted as 
a matter of daily convenience, and yet are 
they teachers of the people. Machines 
that come close to our lives and homes in- 
sensibly teach truth, precision, the adjust- 
ment of universal laws to human needs, 
respect for that wise American idea that 
labor saved is labor released for higher 
and nobler toil. The machine is the head 
master in the high school of the race. 


yy 














BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


By Fiorence Ear.e Coates 
“Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Franklin! our Franklin! America’s loved son! — 
Loved in his day, and now, as few indeed: 

Franklin! whose mighty genius allies won, 

To aid her in great need! 


Franklin! with noble charm, that fear allays, 

Tact, judgment, insight, humor naught could dim! ] 
“Antiquity? said Mirabeau, “would raise 
Altars to honor him!” 


How should one country claim him, or one hour? 
Bound to no narrow circuit, and no time, 

He is the World’s—part of her lasting dower; 

One with her hope sublime. 






His kindred are the equable and kind 
Whose constant thought is to uplift and bless; 

The witty, and the wise, the large of mind, 

Who ignorance redress: 














































































His kindred are the bold, who, undismayed, 
Believe that good is ever within reach,— 

All who move onward —howsoe’ er delayed— 
Who learn, that they may teach: 


Who, overcoming pain and weariness, 
In life’s long battle bear a noble part; 

All who, like him,— greatest of gifts !— possess 
The genius of the heart! 


How should we praise whose deeds belittle praise, 
Whose monument perpetual is our land 

Saved by his wisdom, in disastrous days, 
From tyranny’s strong hand? — 


How praise whose Titan-thought, beyond Earth's ken 
Aspiring, tamed the lightnings in revolt; 
Subduing to the will of mortal men 
The awful thunderbolt ? 


Our debt looms larger than our love can pay: 
We know not with what homage him to grace 


Whose name outlasts the monument’ decay ,— 


A glory to our race! 


With tireless hope, he seems to move before 
Beckoning to all that helpful is and free: 
A lover of mankind, inheritor 
Cf Immortality ! 
































FDEN’S GATE 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


AUTHOR OF “MISS MODERNITY,” ETC. 


" R you, who are so good a woman, 
Fis a very proud one also.” 

She stopped, arrested by the writ- 
ten words, and her hand fell upon the 
table, with the note crushed in it. 

“For you, who are so good a 
woman”— 

The smile which met her eyes in the 
mirror was a revelation of all the bitter- 
ness concealed from the world by the 
veneer of control which veiled her person- 
ality. She looked at the note again. 

**<__And I comprehend to the uttermost 
what such a sacrifice will mean to you. 
You know my views concerning this step, 
and I recognize as no other can all your 
adorable beauty of character. But I have 
ceased to believe that the sacrifice of your- 
self can be right in the sight of Heaven. 
Why, in the name of all justice, should 
you be offered on the altar of opinion? 
You love me. I know it, although no word 
of its expression has ever passed between 
us. You love me,—I say it reverently, 
God knows !—even as I love you,—inevita- 
bly, fully. Therefore, I have weighed 
every hour of the future before writing 
this, and now I entreat you to come with 
me,—to marry me. You will claim that 
your husband is alive, and that it would 
be cruel to take advantage of his condition 
by separating from him legally. I do not 
consider the wreck of manhood and dissi- 
pation, shut in a retreat, as in any sense 
your husband. This calls for plain speech 
between us now, and I risk it. Were you 
not sacrificed as a girl? Have you not en- 
dured all and more than a woman can 
bear? Have you not lived for duty? 
Then, is it not wrong to resign the future 
for the sake of a form? You will plead 





that your church forbids remarriage. 
Then, acknowledge only that you love me, 
—and look no farther ahead than the 
present. I will say no more about that 
now, for of late I have tasted of the lees 
of feeling which lie too deep for expres- 
sion. Nor do I wish you to write to me,— 
yet. Because no written word shall bind 
you until your decision is made. To-mor- 
row, however, I will go to the Park and 
wait near the Vacosti fountain until you 
appear. I will not join you, but shall leave 
some signal for you. If you decide for me 
you may take it with you, and I shall un- 
derstand. If you do not, I shall know that 
I am to remain outside the door of your 
life.” 

She sat now, resting her arms upon the 
table, her face on her hands. It seemed to 
her that it could not be she,—Adelaide 
Beauchamp, who read these words with 
only a thrill of happiness. Once she would 
have recoiled from them so long as the pit- 
iful shadow of manhood which the world 
called her husband, was still alive. She 
had married him in her early girlhood, 
urged on by her father. What her life 
had been she could not now recall without ° 
a shudder, and her husband’s final col- 
lapse, mental and physical, after which he 
was placed in a retreat for life, was only 
release for her. 

She found herself asking herself if she 
would have heeded this letter a year be- 
fore. No, for then she did not love. A 
wave of color swept her face as she made 
the admission,—she loved him so, this man 
who stood to her as the emblem and type 
of nobility. Theirs had been an uncon- 
querable and intense attraction, built upon 
the surest basis, that of perfect congenial- 


























ity of taste and character, and when the 
meaning of life’s most exquisite possibili- 
ties had suddenly been revealed to her 
through this love, she seemed to emerge 
from the black shadow of the past, which 
had enveloped her for years, and to enter 
the dawn of a new life. 

Suddenly a cathedral clock struck 
eleven, and she arose, facing a radiant 
creature in the mirror, who smiled tremu- 
lously at her, with all the happiness of 
awakened womanhood on its lips. What 
mattered anything except love? 


Mrs. Beauchamp directed her chauffeur 
to leave her at the James Street entrance 
to the Park and to return in half an hour. 
She took the path leading indirectly to the 
Vacosti fountain, and walked slowly. The 
first moments of surrender were too sweet 
to be lightly spent. In her exalted mood, 
the traffic and noise of Bleeker Street on 
the one side and the fashion and display 
of James on the other, seemed to fade into 
a mere visionary past, which had held no 
part with life’s realities. 

Springtime was as yet unborn, but its 
promise throbbed in the air, in the neutral- 
hued earth, in the pale sun which silvered 
the bare boughs that crossed the way lead- 
ing to the fountain. It was as if Nature 
wove a bridal veil of beauty between her 
and the garish eye of the world. 

All the harsh, hard part of that deci- 
sion, which was yet to be,—the publicity, 
criticism, judgment and rebuke which lay 
ahead of her,—she thrust aside mentally, 
and yielded herself to this one day,—to 
love. Through a haze of gray branches 
she discerned the white fountain, and as 
she approached it a man’s figure left it 
and disappeared down a side path. Her 
heart leaped with recognition and the 
dear knowledge that his protection and 
presence was so near. 

Suddenly she was conscious of footsteps 
behind her, and then a voice. 

“Mrs. Beauchamp!” 

- She turned with a quick revolt of feel- 
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ing against the intrusion of any one in 
this hour and this place which was as her 
Holy of Holies. The man who faced her 
was Marshall Winter, a portrait painter, 
whom she knew but slightly. She had held 
desultory conversations with him, and once 
he had shown her his pictures at an art 
exhibit. He impressed her as being rather 
boyish and very enthusiastic, and then 
she had forgotten him. Once she saw his 
wife beside him at the opera,—a thin, 
dark woman, and there had been an un- 
pleasant episode made public by the pa- 
pers concerning Mrs. Winter and klepto- 
mania. This rumor was suppressed, and 
eventually died of inanition or indiffer- 
ence. She had also heard that the woman 
was addicted to morphia. Then the Win- 
ters faded from the world’s vision as ob- 
jects of interest,—except the man’s un- 
questionable talent, which kept him in the 
foreground, professionally. 

Now, as he appeared before her so un- 
expectedly, she recalled all this with a 
sweep of memory, aroused by his face. 

It was haggard and lined by pain’s 
branding iron, and in his eyes desperation 
warred. They were the eyes of a soul that 
tottered on the brink of some terrible al- 
ternative. His hand shook as he raised his 
hat, and at first his lips formed no words. 
Instantly all the motherhood that lies dor- 
mant in a woman sprang to arms. 

“You are ill! What is it? Tell me!” 
she demanded. 

A note of unnatural laughter broke 
from him. 

“Yes, I am ill! I came here to be alone, 
—to—to have it out. Then I saw you and 
I wanted you to speak to me,—you’d 
think me mad if I told you why. You’ve 
never favored me with your friendship,— 

I have no friends !” 

This was not the man of the world who 
spoke; it was the quick, blind reaching of 
the soul for help,—the mere boy, inconse- 
quent of effect. It was evident that the 
breaking down of all control lay but a 
hair’s breadth beyond. 
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“Come, sit down beside me,” she said 
gently. He sank upon the bench, and 
dropped his head in his hands. Then she 
saw, lying beyond him, one splendid red 
rose. This, then was her guerdon. Pres- 
ently she would reach her hand and take 
the rose at whose heart lay folded her fu- 
ture of delight. 

All unconsciously she smiled. The man 
beside her seemed so young in his obvious 
trouble, and the world so remote from 
this, her reality. 

He raised his head and looked at her, 
catching her moment of exaltation. The 
pale sun through the branches behind her 
seeming a fit background for its radiance. 
He groaned beneath his breath and spoke 
as the human only speaks to or from his 
own soul. 

“A while ago, when I came in here, I 
said I didn’t believe in goodness. I said 
that no really good woman lived,—and I 
meant it. Then I looked ahead of me and 
saw you !—TI laughed when I saw you. It 
was as if the devil mocked me! for I know 


- you are good. I’ve often thought what a 


model you would make for the Madonna, 
as I see her. Yet I swore there was noth- 
ing to believe in any longer,—that only 
evil could triumph. That if it were other- 
wise I should know it. Then I saw you!” 

He turned from her, his arm on the 
back of the bench, his face on his hand, 
and silence fell between them, like the 
shadow of that sword which once flamed at 
the east of Eden. Presently his voice, boy- 
ish and unaffected, went on. 

“TI suppose you’ll think me mad to talk 
this way to one who is almost a stranger, 
—but it isn’t you, don’t you understand ; 
it’s that a woman such as you should come 
along here just now; that it should be 
your face, as I’ve idealized it,—you know 
I understand faces,” he broke off, dispas- 
sionately. “I’m trained to it. I’ve always 
noticed how beautiful yours is in certain 
qualities, how different from those whose 
materialism and sordidness gr uncertain 
truth is disguised by mere control. Yours 


is altogether unlike others. Of course, I 
mean the face,” he added, with the direct 
impersonality of the artist. Then fiercely : 
“By Heaven, Mrs. Beauchamp, a man 
must have something good to hold to! 
Can you understand what it means for 
your faith in all women to be wrecked, 
poisoned, swept away—all the beauty and 
meaning of it, that was sacred,—by the 
deviltry of one?” He drew his breath 
hard between his teeth, and added in an 
altered voice: “It’s a trite thing, perhaps, 
for a man to say that life is too hard for 
him ; it may sound cowardly, but it’s God’s 
truth. It’s overthrown me, and I’ve given 
up the job!” 

All the sympathy of womanhood rose in 
a murmur of pity as she leaned toward 
him, her face alight with feeling. The 
branches seemed to crown her, and sud- 
denly he looked up as at a shrine, then 
dropped his face to his hands and shook 
with suppressed, dry sobs. 

“God forgive me! God forgive me!” he 
muttered. 

She spoke to him. The very air seemed 
brooding, as if the stillness of the lonely 
place transformed it into that which would 
forever mean to her in memory a sanctu- 
ary. She never recalled afterwards what 
she said ; it was with the inspiration of the 
heart rather than of the mind. Presently 
it was of his art, and then he turned with a 
flame of impassioned resentment, the sex- 
less soul of the artist unsheathing the 
sword of defense. 

“That is the worst of it! I could endure 
it all except for that,—to feel that strug- 
gle against such odds, bound day and 
night to—to degradation! Maimed, hurt, 
unwinged! I weuld rather have been born 
the veriest drudge of the soil than that my 
art should have been so harassed and 
brutalized! How may it live when day is 
only the maddened result of a hellish 
night? I would have died a thousand 
deaths to spare it!” he added with uncon- 
scious pathos. 

“Yes, I know,” she breathed softly. 























He shook his head, adding fiercely: 
“No one knows. No one understands that. 
No one can comprehend the contagion of 
the unmoral, its disintegrating power. 
That which is more than life is being mur- 
dered before my eyes, and I intend to put 
it out of misery !” 

Unconsciously his hand stole to his 
breast, and then she understood him. It 
was she who was pale now, and she passed 
her hand wearily across her eyes. The 
very light of day was changed. What had 
she come here for long before? What mat- 
tered anything beside a man’s soul? Here 
was something to be fought for, to be 
dragged back,—a man, helpless without a 
woman’s understanding and defense, man- 
like, seeing only one way out of life’s web, 
to break it. 

“T understand,” she repeated. “I lost a 
little child once, who might have been 
beautiful.” 

The full meaning of her words smote 
upon him, calling to manhood as nothing 
else could have done. He had heard that 
her only child had been terribly deformed. 
Now, with a rush of memory he remem- 
bered about her husband, his brutality, 
his dissipations, his condition. Winter 
turned to her with a hint of awe in his 
voice. 

“I know,—Mrs. Beauchamp, I’m a 
brute, I suppose,—I forgot. And you— 
you lived through all your trouble and 
came out the angel that you are! I shan’t 
forget that! You don’t know what you’ve 
done,—you’ve saved faith for me. I’m go- 
ing away, but—but, at least I know at the 
last that a good woman lives.” 

She smiled wanly at his subterfuge of a 
journey. 

“You will not go yet,” she said. 

“T must,” he broke in. “I can not go 
back to—to that,—there’s only one way 
out—” 

She interrupted him, tolerantly : 

“Perhaps, but I wish you to do just one 
thing for me first. Go to the club for to- 
day, take a room and sleep this afternoon 
if you can, and dine with me to-night.” 
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“Please don’t ask it,” he said humbly ; 
“I'd rather not. You see I’m not—not in 
condition. Life has beaten me out of shape 
lately.” 

“IT do more than ask it,—I demand it. 
Promise me!” 

“T suppose one day more can make but 
little difference. But to-morrow I shall 
go away.” 

He spoke with the colorless inflection of 
hopelessness. She smiled a little to her 
own heart, realizing that with mere friend- 
liness she must match and outrival to- 
A while before, to-morrow had 
meant to her the path of light into love’s 
hereafter. Now?—she seemed to be facing 
a tribunal,—herself, this man,—a com- 
parative stranger, who surely had no part 
in her life,—and that other. 

“T will drive you to the club,—then to- 
night I shall expect you.” Some inner 
force, perhaps the whole habit of right 
living, seemed to be uttering the words 
for her as she arose. 

Absorbed in his own tragic present, he 
reached mechanically for the rose lying 
beside him, but sub-consciousness only 
controlled the action, and she took it from 
him and stood, for a moment, with its 
beauty near her lips. 

“Do you know,” he broke out fiercely, 
“it wasn’t chance that brought you along 
here, Mrs. Beauchamp. If you were like 
—like some others, if you were the kind 
whose goodness fails one,—I—well, I 
wouldn’t even wait for to-morrow. But 
you are not. You’ve left me faith in some- 
thing, at any rate.” 

She breathed the sweetness of the rose 
before she replied, then she laid it back 
gently on the bench. 

“T will try to be worthy. No, it was not 
chance.” 

They went up the path together, this 
man and this woman, whose lives appar- 
ently held no bond saving that of the hu- 
man. At the gate she looked back to where 
a ray of sunlight struck across the bench 
near the Vacosti fountain, turning to flame 
that which had been her rose of Eden. 


morrow. 
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T was with no little interest that the the- 
ater-going public outside of New York 
awaited the appearance of Madame Bertha 
Kalich. It has come about, naturally 
enough, that the verdict of the national me- 
tropolis upon an actor nurtured and devel- 
oped within its boundaries, requires confir- 
mation by a less partial verdict. New York 
has become almost as excessive as Paris in its 
enthusiasms, and, like Paris, its enthusiasm 
is sometimes the outcome of an incident, or a 
mood, or fancy, and is not based upon prin- 
ciple. Chicago was ready to accord Madame 
Kalich no more than belonged to her, as was 
evidenced by the slender houses which greet- 
ed her—houses which increased with each 
performance, till the limit of the theater was 
reached. The criticisms were conservative; 
the applause cautious. But by the end of 
the first week the solemnity with which she 
was received gave way to a deep-seated con- 
fidence in her. It has been observed that in 
the poetic quality of her acting she bears 
some resemblance to Modjeska as that ac- 
tress was a quarter of a century ago. 
Whether she has the charm in comedy which 
Modjeska possessed must be determined by 
some other play than that of Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna,” in which Madame Kalich 
made her entrance on the western stage. 
Her voice is far more beautiful than that 
of Modjeska. It is, indeed, of superlative 
beauty, and old theater-goers may search 
their memories in vain for a quality so full, 
rich, sympathetic and eloquent. Her face 
has about it an almost regal gravity, which 
is, upon occasion, illumined by a smile of 
rare quality. Her height is excellent, and 
her slender body is held in a tension which 
conveys, perpetually, the idea of power—a 
characteristic noticeable in a number of 
other impressive actors, and particularly in 
Mrs. Fiske. That an actress of fine quality 
should appear here in America who is will- 
ing to satisfy the demand, ever growing in 





this country, for plays which represent the 
best product of the time, is an event of no 
little importance. Not only are there many 
plays by the contemporary Germans, by 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck and other Europeans, 
which intellectual Americans desire to see 
presented, but there are plays written and 
waiting to be produced, by Americans, of a 
high poetical and ethical character which 
can not, so long as the present theatrical 
syndicate holds sway, attain to audience. 
In New York Mr. Heinrich Conrad is talk- 
ing of an endowed theater, devoted to the 
interpretation of the best plays in the whole 
world. In Chicago the Woman’s Club is 
discussing a similar project. There is, 
among people of taste all over America, 
a feeling of growing impatience at the 
triviality of the plays put on the Amer- 
ican stage. Men and women of poise are 
weary of having the theater looked upon 
as a hospital to which they carry their 
jaded and poorly-operating brains that they 
may be excused from duty except of the 
most casual sort. There is a desire for a 
drama which does not destroy, but which in- 
spires thought. The muscles of the face 
are growing tired of the perpetual grin, and 
the ears are weary of the perpetual guffaw. 
Madame Kalich, with her intelligent and 
poetical interpretation of worthy drama, ap- 
pears on the wider stage of America at a 
propitious time. Her acting is, as yet, a 
trifle excessive for the taste of Americans. 
She approaches her climaxes too swiftly 
and too violently. She has been trained 
upon the Yiddish stage, where such em- 
phasis is required. But she is intelligent, 
sensitive and intuitive. A year of conscien- 
tious work under the guidance of a man as 
devoted to the interests of the liberated 
drama—a drama liberated from the super- 
stition that only the contemptible is desired 
—as is Mr. Fiske, her manager, will see her 
mistress of herself and of an eager public. 
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HE aartists are coming in for criticism 
from the more-or-less common people. 
It was only a few months ago since a num- 
ber of these last convinced themselves that 
Sculptor Borglum had made a serious mis- 
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the left. Ox-teams in Iowa are now so rare 
a sight that it is doubtful if any but the few 
surviving pioneers would detect the mistake. 

However captious the last criticism may 
appear it is entirely right that it should be 
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ELLEN GLASGOW 
The title of her latest book is *The Wheel of Life” 


take in carving female angels for the new 
cathedral in New York, and their criticism 
became so insistent that the enraged artist 
smashed his work in pieces with a mallet. 
Now Artist Blashfield, who has been deco- 
rating the capitol at Des Moines, is told of 
an error he made in painting an ox-team 
with the driver on the right side instead of 


made. Writers are quite as guilty, if not 
more guilty than artists, and there have been 
many errors in recent books. Myrtle Reed 
in a magazine article calls attention to the 
ludicrous mistakes in describing women’s 
dress. Other authors have been equally 
vareless or ignorant in referring in their 
novels to musical matters. One of the most 
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amusing mistakes of this sort was when a 
woman was described as singing with great 
pathos an air to which, as a matter of fact, 
no words have ever been or could be written. 
A few years ago an American author 
in writing a novel of New York in 1795 or 
thereabouts described the populace as sing- 
ing “The Star Spangled Banner’’—antici- 
pating Mr. Key’s song by nearly twenty 
years. Not by actual statement but by in- 
ference Mr. Howells, in his story ‘The 
Amigo” in a recent number of Harper’s 
Magazine, places Bogota in Ecuador, and 
W. E. Curtis’ letters on India, first printed 
in a newspaper and now in book form, pre- 
serve through all that printing and pre- 
sumable editorial supervision and _ proof- 
reading, the blunder of referring to “Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, the poet-viceroy.” 


HAKESPEARE seems at last to have 
come into his own. The Sothern-Mar- 
lowe Company is playing constantly to 
crowded houses, Mr. Ben Greet’s devotees 
(though all the while bewailing his loss of 
the gifted Miss Matthieson) have been as 





MARSHALL DARRACH 


loyal as ever, and in New York, Boston and 
the other large cities of the country Mar- 
shall Darrach, who betters the instruction 
of “the Elizabethan manner” by doing with- 
out a company of players as well as with- 
out scenery and costumes, has been having 
a most enthusiastic following. Mr. Dar- 
rach’s method is a novel, and at first 
thought, a seemingly impossible one. It is 
to recite the main parts of the play—he has 
memorized nine—assuming in turn the dif- 
ferent characters, not by tricks of costume, 
but by voice, facial expression, position, 
gait, gesture and emotion. Between the 
scenes he gives a few explanatory sentences 
in his own character which make clear the 
entire movement of the drama. He is amaz- 
ingly successful in the difficult task of mak- 
ing the plays visible as well as audible to 
his audiences. And whether the audience 
reached be of the proletariat or from the 
most cultured homes of our leading cities 
he makes Shakespeare real to them. At 
Cooper Institute, where he had a course ex- 
tending through five successive nights, men 
shouted and threw up their hats at the close 
of every recital. And in Boston the patron- 
esses, who represented the very best element 
of society in that modern Athens, showed 
their keen appreciation by such applause as 
women seldom indulge in. This Boston 
course, which was given in the beautiful 
Louis Seize ballroom of the Hotel Somerset, 
offered ‘““The Merchant of Venice,” “Julius 
Cesar” and “Twelfth Night,” and so ranged 
from glorified melodrama, through tragedy 
to pure comedy, a rare test of versatility, 
it will be allowed. Yet in each play the 
artist so acquitted himself as to win the 
warm praise of even the most captious of 
critics. It needed not the red gleam of 
Portia’s cap and gown, nor the slashed vel- 
vets and satins of the distant period to bring 
it very near, for Mr. Darrach made this 
gem of all the lighter plays of Shakespeare 
a series of brilliant pictures. For the “Ju- 
lius Cesar” there was similar commenda- 
tion; and well there might be, for Mr. Dar- 
rach’s Antony is at once tender and strong 
and sympathetic, his Brutus susceptible 
both to distrust and to passionate affection, 
and his Cassius at once subtle and engaging. 
This tragedy, so given, is immensely satis- 
factory, for there is nothing to distract from 























the nobility of the oratory and the wonder- 
ful beauty of the descriptive text. To have 
made such a performance genuinely artistic 
and scholarly, however, absolutely free from 
ranting and affectation of every kind, is 
nothing short of a triumph. And then the 
“Twelfth Night”; what a joy was that! 
The robustious Sir Toby, the pompous Mal- 
volio, the weak-witted Sir Andrew, the mis- 
chievous Maria,—what excellent fooling 
they provided, as interpreted by Mr. Dar- 
rach! In the inimitable duel scene the art- 
ist was droll to a degree from which the 
house had difficulty in recovering. Truly 
have this man’s swift changes of personnel 
been pronounced a “revelation of art inter- 
preted by true genius.” 


RECENT letter from one who has had 

the opportunity of forming a rather 
close estimate of the personality and meth- 
ods of President Hadley, of Yale, says: 

“As an executive power, and to a large 
degree as a formulator of university policy, 
he will occupy a very interesting place in 
the history of Yale’s development. He has 
met the situation which confronted him at 
the beginning of his administration with re- 
markable success. The transformation of 
the somewhat heterogeneous aggregation of 
classical and scientific undergraduate bodies 
and professional schools, which Yale then 
was, into a university with a single definite 
ideal of education—this was his immediate 
duty, as he conceived it; and, in spite of 
various deep-rooted difficulties, this is in 
rapid process of accomplishment.” 

The way in which this change has been 
brought to pass was rather a fusing of what 
was vital both in the old college, with its 
venerable and fine traditions of loyalty to 
the principles of democracy and fair play, 
and in the schools, with their ideals of 
definite training for the various professions. 
Into the academic undergraduate body has 
been brought a large measure of the spirit 
by which a student feels the need of bring- 
ing to a degree of perfection whatever he 
possesses of ability or special talent; the 
professional schools realize as never before 
that they have a share in the Yale inher- 
itance, that they, as well as the college, 
form integral parts of the Yale organiza- 
tion’s life. This combination of the various 
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PRESIDENT HADLEY 


and sundered aspects of Yale effort has 
erytallized into a single ideal. No doubt 
President Hadley has done nothing more 
than give positive and definite expression to 
what has always been preserved in the 
minds and purposes of his predecessors in 
office, their faculties and students; but to 
him certainly belongs the credit of placing 
Yale before the country as a university— 
and a university with a formally expressed 
purpose: that of training men for the re- 
sponsible duties of citizenship and for lead- 
ership in the best civic sentiment, however 
manifested. That Yale shall offer her stu- 
dents a liberal education of the fullest de- 
scription, and a complete equipment for any 
of the “learned” or the scientific profes- 
sions; that every man in the place shall be 
led to bring to the highest pitch his own in- 
dividual efficiency in whatever branch of 
work he engages; that every man shall real- 
ize his responsibility first to Yale, while he 
is there, and so to whatever society he may 
come to live in-—this, briefly, is what Doctor 
Hadley has consistently urged as Yale’s 
special mission among American _institu- 
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tions of learning. And the rapidity with 
which his ideas of general policy have been 
adopted, and the already proved success of 
their application, are clear indications to all 
those who have Yale’s best interests at heart 
that in the presence and continuance of her 
young and brilliant executive, in his con- 
servatism and in his farsightedness the fa- 
mous old school possesses one of her bright- 
est hopes for the future. 


ENATOR Tillman has accused Presi- 

dent Roosevelt of being a self-consti- 
tuted censor of the press, and has declared 
in the open Senate that no Washington cor- 
respondent may send out news which the 
president desires him to withhold. This al- 
leged policy of the president is supposed to 
be a deep offense to a sovereign people who 
have, with a subliminal inquisitiveness, de- 
manded to know the truth, and the whole 
truth, about everything that happens. They 
want to know about all the crimes, absurdi- 
ties, fanaticisms and excesses of all the men 
on the teeming earth. No doubt they love 
even better to know about the pleasing 
things, but life is so constituted that pleas- 
ing things usually mean the mere continuity 
of life—which can not be recorded in a 
daily paper—whereas news consists of cat- 
astrophies, or dissensions, that is to say, of 
interruptions of the usual. When a man 
goes his even way, attends to his business, 
is true to his wife, keeps in good health and 
pays his bills, the newspapers are unable to 
make a record concerning him. But if he 
fails in business, runs away with another 
man’s wife, commits suicide and leaves his 
creditors in the lurch, there is, obviously, 
matter for a column in a morning paper. 
Now President Roosevelt has, in some re- 
spects, been a difficult executive. He has 
attended to business along a recognized 
and proclaimed policy; he is exceptionally 
happy in his home and is blessed in his 
children; he believes in “the square deal.” 
Yet the newspapers framed gossip concern- 
ing him. They published broadcast absurd 
pieces of fiction about his children, ranging 
from the maiden Alice to the young boys 
who are still with their mother. They so 
confirmed certain erroneous impressions of 
these young people that neither time nor 
fact can eradicate them. And aside from 
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these infringements upon the personal 
rights of Mr. Roosevelt, they have, as all 
the world knows, a facility for printing 
prematurely a piece of news which the in- 
terests of the public demand shall be with- 
held. They often follow a political policy 
regardless of fact. They persecute promi- 
nent persons—a revolting instance of which 
occurred a short time ago when Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, hastening to the bedside of his 
dying son, was obliged to skulk in and out 
of back doors to avoid the reporters and the 
ghoulish camera men, who tried to catch his 
face with a grief-stricken expression on it. 
Mr. Roosevelt is in a position to defend 
himself to some extent, although other pres- 
idents, less assertive, have submitted, with- 
out redress, to the oppression of the scan- 
dal-monging papers, and have seen them- 
selves and their families made ridiculous. 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘s, however, a fighting 
man. He is fighting for the elimination of 
untrue, or unnecessary, or premature re- 
ports by the Washington correspondents. 
That he may exceed discretion now and 
then, in the excess of his zeal, is possible, 
but the countless thousands who have suf- 
fered undeserved publicity and wanton mis- 
representation at the hands of sensation- 
seeking journals will sympathize with him. 


- is not often that a play by an American 
author runs four months in London be- 
fore the critics on this side of the Atlantic 
have opportunity to pass upon its merits. 
Such is, however, the case with William Gil- 
lette’s “Clarice,” the dainty story of nowa- 
days life in the South, which its actor- 
author wrote a year and a half ago at his 
country place among the hills of North 
Carolina, and which had its first perform- 
ance in America at the Colonial Theater, 
Boston, on Christmas day, having come 
straight to that playhouse from its initial 
production at the Duke of York’s Theater 
in London. There is a widespread notion 
that the play failed with English audiences, 
but inasmuch as it has more than a hundred 
nights in London to its credit, this can 
scarcely be the fact. What is true, how- 
ever, is that the original ending of the play, 
by which the physician-hero was made to 
feign self-poisoning for the sake of detect- 
ing the trick played upon him by his rival, 
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was too thin to bear the keen scrutiny of 
London critics and American theater-goers. 
Between Liverpool and Boston, therefore, 
Mr. Gillette very wisely rewrote his last 
act. As the play now stands Carrington 
takes poison in earnest to escape the torture 
that must follow his brutal dismissal of the 
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girl he loves, an act to which he has been 
forced by the false declaration, on~ his 
rival’s part, that the tuberculosis to which 
he knows himself a victim has reached the 
stage where contagion is possible. Just 
here, it may be said, Boston has discovered 
a grievance of its own. “Why,” it insists, 
“did Mr. Gillette make his hero a clever 
physician and then ask us to believe that 
such a man would not know whether his 
was a bad case of tuberculosis or not?” 
This enigma Mr. Gillette prefers to leave 
unanswered. Meanwhile, the original en- 
gagement has been concluded, and, the the- 
ater being unobtainable longer for regular 
performances, Boston throngs special mati- 
nées, as was the case when the city lost its 


head two years ago over Nance O’Neil. 
The present infatuation, it should hastily 
be added, is a wholly healthy one, however. 
Mr. Gillette’s play is a wholesome tran- 
script of life, and it provides opportunity 
for the most delightful lovemaking ever 
seen on the American stage. All of us who 
go often to the theater know that most plays 
give us one or the other of two kinds of 
lovemaking: either that from which any 
delicate-minded woman would shrink or 
that at which any keen-witted girl must 
laugh. The former is happily more uncom- 
mon here than the latter. Usually the actor 
knows the bounds beyond which he must not 
go, and spares us such caresses as Réjane’s 
leading man delighted to bestow. On our 
stage, as in our novels, the preponderance 
of lovemaking is poseful, however. - Our au- 
thors forget that lovers are, of all men, 
least self-conscious. Not so Mr. Gillette 
in “Clarice.” Doctor Carrington loves his 
ward and tells her so joyfully when he 
learns that her happiness lies in the same 
direction as his. Then he keeps on telling 
her so, as lovers have done since the world 
began. His endearments are unceasing,— 
as lovers’ endearments are apt to be; and 
between every two of them he whispers, “I 
love you, I love you.” When the girl says 
she must go upstairs to tidy her hair he 
cries that he is coming, too. And when she 
tells him that he must not do that he de- 
clares that he will sit on the stairs and count 
the minutes until she returns. Then, tall, 
intellectual fellow that he is, he sits on the 
stairs, only to ask anxiously, when she 
comes down, whether she has been thinking 
of him every second as he has been of her. 
Now it is because real lovemaking in Amer- 
ica is like this, at once passionate, pure and 
single-minded, that “Clarice” has made a 
hit.. The plot of the play does not: bear ex- 
amination with a microscope, and we are all 
the time rebelling at the idea that a clever 
physician could be deceived about his own 
condition. But we enjoy the play from its 
homely beginning to its happy end. And 
most of all we enjoy Gillette’s acting in it. 


N American lady residing in Rome re- 

cently presented to a friend, who is an 
abbé, an intellectual man, and familiar with 
English, although no traveler, a copy of one 
of Mary Wilkins’ New England stories. 
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“The author of this, my dear friend,” 
she said, “is the best portrayer of New Eng- 
land character we have. No other writer has 
‘aught so well the charm of the place and 
the people. I hope you will like it.” 

The abbé took the book and thanked her. 
In a few days he came again and returned it 
gingerly, saying a word or two of thanks. 

“Were you not pleased with the quaint 
portrayal of the life?” asked the lady. 

“You say this is a faithful portrayal of 
life in New England.” 

“Very faithful indeed.” 

The abbé sighed and said with deep 


sympathy: “How sad!” 


HE death of Marshall Field has brought 

to mind the fact, which most persons 
now regard with incredulity, that a boy 
born of poor parents can, unaided, attain to 
eminence in the financial world. Field was 
a farm boy in Massachusetts. The first 
money he earned was as a clerk in a general 
store in Pittsfield; and he was discharged 
because his employer did not like his meth- 
ods. His methods were, it appears, those of 
a man who tells the truth about the goods 
he sells. He came west because he believed 
in the chances of the West. Once here, he 
went to clerking, and incidentally, to sav- 
ing. In a few years he had bought out the 
largest retail dry goods establishment in 
Chicago. He died the foremost merchant 
of the world, both in the wholesale and re- 
tail lines, with an incomparable shop in Chi- 
cago and branches in New York, London, 
Manchester, Paris, Annaberg, Chemnitz, 
Yokohama, Nottingham, Plauen, St. Gall, 
Lyons, Bradford and Calais. Never has 
Chicago, the disregardful, paid such respect 
to a citizen, upon his demise, as it has to 
Fjeld, and lest she should be aceused of of- 
fering this respectful tribute because of the 
impression that Mr. Field’s unmeasured 
wealth made upon her commercially sus- 
ceptible mind, she has emphasized that that 
which moved her was the integrity of Field. 
Here, she has acclaimed, was an honest man. 
He was a leader of financiers, yet he main- 
tained his business rectitude. At least 
twenty thousand men considered themselves 
his employes, yet he reached this position 
of great power by methods of which he had 
cause to feel proud. “His name is synony- 
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mous with business honor and integrity,” 
exclaim the journals. And as they make the 
comment they are quite unconscious of the 
shame and pathos that such a declaration 
concerning a business man should be excep- 
tional. A rich American honest! A _ mil- 
lionaire guiltless of trickery, treachery and 
fraud! The man of whom these things are 
said is spoken of as if he were the last of 
his kind, and unique among his generation. 


LIZABETH Robins, actor and author, 

whose sinister and singular novel, “A 
Dark Lantern,’ played so conspicuous a 
part in last year’s fiction, is now in the soli- 
tudes of Florida, assiduously engaged in 
the building of a new book. 
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Who, as its Mayor, rules Jersey City “in the fear of God” 


ILLIAM Sharpe, dramatist, biogra- 

pher, novelist, critic, collator and jour- 
nalist, is dead. And Fiona Macleod, the 
rhapsodic poetess, is dead with him. These 
two voices, so distinctive, are to be silenced 
at once. That is to say, the indefatigable 
Sharpe was able, in the press of an aston- 
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ishingly active literary life, to lead a dual 
artistic existence. The work of William 
Sharpe is marked by unmistakable pecul- 
iarities, in thought, in style and in person- 
ality. Even more strongly marked is the 
wild, impassioned poetry of Fiona Macleod, 
whose identity is one with the brilliant au- 
thor of “Vistas.” 

The childhood of William Sharpe was 
spent in the Scottish Highlands, where, per- 
haps, he first learned the dim, wild music of 
the dying Gaels. He was graduated from 
Glasgow University, and then journeyed for 
a few years. He went to Australia, and 
joined an exploring party to the interior. 
He traveled in the United States, Canada 
and Africa, and lived much in Italy and 
France. His profession has, from the first, 
been literature, and in addition to being a 
frequent contributor to the best magazines 
of America and England, he has written in 
the way of verse, the following volumes: 
“The Human Inheritance,” ‘Earth Voices,” 
“Romantic Ballads and Poems of Fantasy,” 
“Sospiri di Roma,” ‘Flower o’ the Vine,” 
and “Sospiri d’Italia.” Of biographical la- 
bors, there are “Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” 
“Shelley,” “Heine,” “Browning,” “The 
Seven Memoirs” and short monographs on 
Ste. Beuve, Philip Bourke Marston and 
others. In fiction Mr. Sharpe has not, per- 
haps, done such notable work. He wrote 
“A Fellowe and His Wife” in collaboration 
with Blanche Willis Howard, and “Chil- 
dren of Tomorrow,” “Madge o’ the Pool,” 
“Silence Farm,” “In the Gates of the 
South” and “A London Romance.” Then 
there is to his account the work by which he 
is most.popularly known—if, perchance, his 
Rossetti be excepted—his dramatic poems, 
and his studies in dramatic literature. He 
prepared, too, from the abundance of the 
material of which he was possessed, a num- 
ber of anthologies, the best known of which 
is “Lyra Celtica,” in the preparation of 
which his wife, Elizabeth Amelia Sharpe, as- 
sisted him. Mrs. Sharpe was a kinswoman 
of her husband’s, and her traditions were al- 
most identical with his. They have been 
united, therefore, in a community of literary 
interest. She has a number of volumes to 
her credit. 

But it was Sharpe’s disguise as Fiona 


Macleod that was, after all, the chief liter- 
ary interest of his life. It is amazing that 
he should have found time and freedom 
of spirit sufficient to enable him to develop 
yet another department of his mind from 
that revealed in the great mass of work 
signed by his name. He was so enamored 
with the beautiful deceit which he put upon 
a mystified public, that even the letters writ- 
ten by him as Fiona Macleod bore the im- 
press of femininity and of an individuality 
consistent with the printed product of Fiona 
and not suggestive of Sharpe. Not Mr. 
Yeats himself has stood more passionately 
for the “Celtic Movement” than has Fiona 
Macleod, whose verses were as cries from 
the heart of one born too late—one in 
sympathy with a poetic day half-forgot- 
ten, and buried under the debris of old 
songs, immemorial legends and disregarded 
ancient arts. A note of almost violent femi- 
ninity pervades the poems of Fiona; and the 
writer of this paragraph must confess that 
when first the poems of Fiona came to 
hand there was something disturbing and 
over-sonorous in these cries of a woman’s 
heart. A voice of deeper vibration appeared 
to stir the woman-runes as when, in Tenny- 
son’s “Princess,” the masquerading prince 
sang to the petticoated deans and girl un- 
dergraduates and 


“All the ladies, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laughed with 
alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant.” 


There are certain sorrows to which women 
do not refer; certain experiences of the soul 
about which they are silent, however frank 
they may find themselves concerning other 
matters. To have experienced these emo- 
tions is to close the lips about them. But 
Fiona was as frank as Sappho. This curi- 
ous incognition enabled Sharpe to write of 
the profoundest matters without the embar- 
rassment of standing in his intimate world 
as the sponsor for such ideas. Those ex- 
cesses of his spirit, that curious patriotism 
for a nationality all but departed, that pen- 
etrating intuition which made him acquaint- 
ed with others’ griefs, that silent yearning 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


Theatrical manager, librettist and composer of comic operas 


for the undefined, which in the midst of 
prevalent skepticism he hesitated to pro- 
nounce God, but wished to keep “a flame- 
white secret forever,” united to compel him 
to put the more ardent portion of himself 
into this second personality. 

As Fiona, Sharpe displayed an industry 
almost equal to that exhibited by him in his 
proper person. Fiona’s name was signed to 
the following fiction: “Pharais: a Romance 
of the Isles,” “The Mountain Lovers,” “The 
Sin-Eater,” “The Washer of the Ford” and 
“Green Fire.” The poetry was more sig- 
nificant than the prose, and included “From 
the Hills of Dream,” “The Laughter of 
Peterkin,” “Iona,” “The Divine Adven- 
ture” and “The Dominion of Dreams,” be- 
sides several collective volumes from the 
Old Celtic. 

Yeats may be the perfect exponent of the 


Old Celtic life and legend, but Fiona Mac- 
leod was the spirit of the time itself. Yeats 
has commented upon and explained the 
time. Fiona breathed it and was the im- 
personation of it. The death of Sharpe has 
confirmed the secret conviction of many lit- 
erary men that the assiduous dramatist and 
biographer, and the most tender and pas- 
sionate of the Gaelic renascent poets, were 
one and the same. 


agers the most scientific of the 
“universal” languages, is fast becoming 
popular. A class in Esperanto has been 
formed at Harvard University, Bostonians 
are attending the classes that have sprung 
up in that city, the Atlantic has printed an 
article on the subject, and some of the more 
scholarly magazines will undertake in the 
future to publish articles in the language. 
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In Europe the interest in the artificial lan- 
guage is not so recent as it is here. The 
Esperanto Club in Paris numbers three 
thousand members, and there are clubs of 
good size in Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Havre and Lille. It is said there are more 
than one hundred thousand persons ,who 
speak the tongue which Doctor Zamenhof, 
the Russian, completed as long ago as 1887, 
and this number is being increased rapidly, 
not alone by those who study it because they 
hope, at no far distant day, to find all con- 
temporary masterpieces appearing in the 
subject, but also by technical students and 
scientists, who feel the active need of some 
convenient medium of information. The 
scientific periodicals will probably _ be 
among the first to utilize Esperanto, that 
the knowledge of discoveries, inventions and 
experiments may be shared by men of all 
nations. Students who are struggling with 
the heavy Latin, German and French gram- 
mars will be gratified to learn that if they 
leave these pursuits and compromise upon 
the universal language they will have but 
sixteen rules—without exceptions—to follow. 
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ELIZABETH MARBURY 


Dramatic agent and American representative of Sardou, 
Rostand and others 


N the early half of the last century, when 
Louisa Lane, who was to become the 
mother of the present-day actor John Drew, 
was a mere slip of a girl, she was noted for 


the number of parts she could assume dur- 
ing the course of a single play. She ap- 
peared in seven different characters in a 
drama, “Winning a Husband,” and in “The 
Four Mowbrays,” the play bills announced 
her. appeatance as follows: ‘:Matilda Mow- 
bray; Miss Lane! Master Hector Mowbray, 
Miss Lane!! Master Gobbleton Mowbray, 
Miss Lane!!! Master Foppington Mow- 
bray, Miss Lane!!!! But theater-goers of 
this generation are not often indulged in 
such exhibitions; when E. H. Sothern first 
appeared in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” news- 
papers gave long accounts of the marvelous 
rapidity with which he made his change of 
costume for his dual réles; even Richard 
Mansfield’s “‘Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
is now regarded in the light of something 
extraordinary, though it is only the passage 
from one character to another, heightened 
by theatrical effects. Henri de Vries, an 
actor from Holland, has just made his 
American appearance; he is playing a little 
one-act piece, “A Case of Arson.” There 
are nine characters in the caste; of these, 
seven are assumed by Mr. De Vries. A 
cigar manufacturer (De Vries) has set fire 
to his store in order to secure insurance; 
the place is burned down, and the man’s 
child perishes in the flames. Suspicion is 
thrown upon a half-witted brother (De 
Vries), and the case is brought before a 
magistrate. The manufacturer, his brother, 
his father-in-law (De Vries), a police ser- 
geant (De Vries), an innkeeper (De Vries), 
a grocer (De Vries), and a house painter 
(De Vries), are in turn brought into the 
room. Seconds only mark the intervals be- 
tween each change; in costume, pose, tem- 
perament, facial expression and voice the 
differences are marked. So rapidly do these 
characters follow each other that we are able 
to note the contrasts, the shades, the distinc- 
tions that fix our attention upon special pe- 
culiarities. The shifting gaze, the lowering 
look of the manufacturer; the blank expres- 
sion of half-wit in the brother, whose hands 
play nervously with the buttons of his coat; 
the tottering weakness of the father-in-law; 
the heavy dignity of the police sergeant; 
the coarse familiarity of the innkeeper; the 
flimsy servility of the grocer, and the sullen 
literalness of the painter: even as Dickens 
stamps his persons with unfailing manner, 
so does Mr. De Vries define his seven réles. 






































In one half-hour’s time this actor runs the 
scale of very high art; his work is an object 
lesson; its close variety is not dependent 
upon any artificial deception. Each change 
is a legitimate assumption of a new part, 
and each part is sufficiently different and 
difficult to make the change complete. Such 
an exhibition is rare and profitable. 


‘“T“HE Thousand Pines” is the name of 

William Gillette’s beautiful home in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina. The house, which is of the bungalow 
type, stretches itself at ease on the top of a 
beautiful hill near the village of Tryon. It 
was originally no more than a cabin, but it 
has been added to until it covers consider- 
able ground, and affords ample accommoda- 
tion for the family of Mr. George W. 
Warner, the brother-in-law of Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Warner, whose home, like that of his 
late brother, Charles Dudley Warner, was 
in Hartford, went to Tryon several years 
ago for its climate, and is gradually cutting 
himself off from his northern residence. He 
is the author of “The Jewish Spectre,” just 
brought out by Doubleday, Page & Co., a 
book which has called forth mingled praise 
and blame from Jewish and other critics. 
The seclusion afforded by this beautiful 
southern mountain home is a great induce- 
ment to literary work, and Mr. Warner and 
others have found Tryon to possess superior 
advantages in this respect. 

Mr. Gillette does not spend much time 
there because his stage duties prevent it, 
but he often breaks away for brief stays, 
and the house has numerous evidences of 
the way in which he spends his time there. 
He is an expert with the knife and he has 
whittled great screens and strangely-deco- 
rated wooden handles and latches for all 
the doors. The whole house inside and out 
reflects the artistic nature of its occupants. 


COMPILATION of the members of 

the fifty-ninth congress to show what 
college, if any, they were graduated from, 
reveals the fact that out of a total of three 
hundred and ninety, no less than two hun- 
dred and thirty-six had their education in 
that way. The University of Michigan 
seems to head the list with fifteen gradu- 
ates. Yale has ten and Harvard eight. Two 
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hundred and forty-one members are law- 
yers; four are journalists, seven common ed- 
itors, while one author, Mr. Bartholdt, of 
Missouri, maintains the dignity of letters. 





MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY 


Author of “ Mice and Men,” and other successful plays 


R. H. W. Phillips himself, though he 

was born in the East and has now re- 
turned to it, has been through pretty much 
the adventures of Red Saunders, in whom 
he has established so popular a narrator. 
Going back to New York from his Western 
experiences, he took to Park Row and became 
a newspaper artist, particularly well-known 
for his drawings of monkeys. Then almost 
by accident he found his career as an au- 
thor. He was already, by word of mouth, 
a great story-teller, and among his acquaint- 
ances on Park Row had a reputation and a 
welcome in that capacity. One of his asso- 
ciates who, in the meantime, has himself 
become an author, insisted on Mr. Phillips 
setting one of his stories down on paper. 
Phillips generously waived aside the sugges- 
tion, surrendering the idea to his adviser 
who persisted, however, in his altruism, un- 
til the story had taken successful shape un- 
der the hand of the cartoonist. After that 
Mr. Phillips turned to writing. It was 
rather against his will, to be sure, for he 
has little use for people who write. Present- 
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ly he went back to Staten Island, married a 
girl whom he had known there in his boy- 
hood, and settled down in Richmond, very 
near his former home. He declares that he 




















HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


has imported Western ideas into Staten 
Island! Lately he has been taking a hand 
in the cleaning-up of local politics, even 
going so far as to assist in a raid. His 
career in its variety and scope, and his lit- 
erary success in its kind and completeness, 
have been somewhat akin to O. Henry’s; so 
that there is pleasant coincidence in the 
fact that the same publishing house will 
this spring issue from each of these writers 
a new volume—from O. Henry “The Four 
Million,” and from H. W. Phillips a story, 
as yet unnamed, dealing with Red Saunders 
and his pets. 


WENTY thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington to cover the expenses of a 
magnetic survey of the North Pacific Ocean. 


This is to be made by the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, of which Doctor L. 
A. Bauer is the director. A wood-built, non- 
metallic sailing vessel of six hundred tons 
displacement, named “The Galilee,” is the 
ship which will be sent, first upon a voyage 
to the Hawaiian Islands, then upon a voyage 
of great length, in which the variations of 
magnetism along the upper American coast 
and among the islands of the Northern Pa- 
cific will be ascertained. 


HE unconventional and untrammeled 

methods of American diplomacy are the 
subject of praise by a writer in a current 
magazine, but since the nation has entered 
on its career of world politics, these meth- 
ods will undoubtedly have to be modified to 
a certain extent. So long as we were inde- 
pendent of all outside influences and had no 
interest in international affairs save where 
we were directly concerned, our representa- 
tives in European capitals could be as free 
and easy as they chose—and they often 
were. 

We believe, also, that since 1850 our rep- 
resentatives in London have been men of 
more ability and personal force than those 
sent to Washington by Great Britain. As 
proof of this, we cite such men as Charles 
Francis Adams, John Lothrop Motley, 
James Russell Lowell, Thomas F. Bayard 
and John Hay. All of these names are cer- 
tainly distinguished, but with the exceptions 
of Hay and Adams, their distinction comes 
from things other than diplomacy. Mr. 
Adams rendered efficient service at a critical 
time, and John Hay’s fame could easily 
rest on diplomacy alone, if need be, but 
neither Mr. Motley nor Mr. Lowell were 
ideal diplomats, each for a different reason. 
Mr. Bayard’s diplomatic career was almost 
colorless. It is extremely doubtful if ‘any one 
of these three would have been equal to an 
emergency of the first order. 

We mean no disparagement of their abili- 
ties as men. America simply has not set 
out to train a race of diplomats. In some 
cases she has sent as ministers or ambas- 


‘sadors a few of her literary men or men dis- 


tinguished in the professions, but so calm 
has been her life that her representatives 
have found little to do save to appear 
“among those present” at court or social 
functions, to open a library or an institute 





























of some sort, dedicate a monument and re- 
spond to toasts. For thirty-five years no 
emergency has arisen that has tried out 
these men as diplomats, and for this heaven 
be praised ! 

In Europe, on the contrary, diplomacy is 
a profession, but as the home office controls 
and dictates every move of its foreign rep- 
resentatives, the latter are merely well- 
trained mouthpieces of a cabinet officer. As 
a consequence the keenest diplomatic mind 
may lodge in a man otherwise unknown to 
us of America. 


R. Charles Klein is to-day one of the 
three leading American dramatists. It 
is his distinction that “The Music Master” 
and “The Lion and the Mouse,’ his latest 
plays, are the two great successes in New 
York at present. The former play, with 
David Warfield in the leading part, has been 
performed over five hundred times at the Bi- 
jou Theater, and will continue in New York 
throughout the present season. “The Lion 
and the Mouse”’ is in its third month at the 
Hudson Theater, despite the fact that a play 
without a “star” is not supposed to have a 
big draught. The scene at the end of the 
third act, which is so vital and so human, in- 
variably receives from seven to ten curtain 
calls. The company at the Hudson Theater 
will remain there through the year; a second 
company opens next month in Chicago and 
will play in the middle West; still a third 
company has been organized to produce the 
piece in the far West. It is a rare privilege 
for an author to have three companies pro- 
ducing the same play at one time. 

Mr. Klein is barely forty years old, but 
is the author of some twenty plays that 
have been produced. His earlier successes 
were “By Proxy” and “The District Attor- 
ney,” both of which, in their time, were pro- 
duced with splendid casts and achieved con- 
siderable success. Following the produc- 
tion of these dramas, Mr. Klein was, as it 
developed later, led astray into the devious 
paths of comic opera libretto-writing. He 
was very successful at this, being the au- 
thor of “El Capitan,” “The Charlatan,” 
“Mr. Pickwick” and “The Royal Rogue.” 

Mr. Klein’s venture into this form of 
dramatic writing served to prevent his se- 
curing a hearing from the managers in the 
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field of legitimate plays. For seven years 
after he had once turned his hand to musical 
pieces, Mr. Klein struggled and struggled 
hard to have a successful play produced. 
Finally, however, in collaboration with J. I. 
C. Clarke, he furnished a successful play 
to Henry Miller in “Heartease”; then fol- 
lowed “The Honorable John Grigsby,” 
“The Cipher Code,” and, soon after, “The 
Auctioneer,” which made Mr. David War- 
field a star; since then Mr. Klein has 
written ‘““The Music Master” and “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” He is now at work on a 


new play which will be produced in New 
York next fall, dealing with a vital prob- 
lem in our national life. 


Mr. Klein is a 





slow and exceedingly careful workman, re- 
vising and rewriting his plays until he feels 
they are the exposition of the best that is in 
him. He takes his work seriously and be- 
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lieves that the influence of the stage is much 
greater than is generally admitted. On this 
subject he has theories which are outlined 
elsewhere in Tue Reaper; theories that, 
as far as lies in his power, Mr. Klein puts 
into practice in his own work. 
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MRS. WILSON WOODROW 
Humorist, satirist and short story writer 


HE life-story of Peter Rosegger, the 

Styrian novelist and poet, reads more like 
fiction than like the real thing, and novels 
have been built on slighter and less romantic 
material. He first saw the light in Alpl, a 
hamlet of thirty-two houses in the Styrian 
Alps, inhabited by ignorant but honest peas- 
ants. Rosegger’s father, a miller, could 
neither read nor write, and his mother, who 
could barely read print, was considered an 
exceptional person in the village. 

Up to his twenty-second year young Ro- 
segger had only two months’ schooling, but 
this, together with his mother’s recital of 
old legends, fired his imagination and ambi- 
tion. They put him at the plow, but his 
weak physique gave way under the strain. 
They apprenticed him to a tailor, but he 
dreamed instead of cutting out patterns. 





He found an old book and finally worked at 
it till he had taught himself to read. His 
evenings he put in reading to the sick and 
to the watches by the dead. He made a 
manuscript book of original jokes, stories 
and verse, in imitation of a rural calendar 
he had once seen, and this, read from one 
house to the other, got him a reputation as a 
gifted lad. The success of this gave him 
such hope that he wrote every evening and 
each holiday. 

At some one’s suggestion he sent off a few 
poems to Doctor Svoboda, who edited a 
daily newspaper several miles away. The 
answer was a request for more poems, and 
Peter sent off sixteen pounds of manuscript, 
prose and verse, together with a sketch of 
his life, a description of his surroundings 
and a pathetic appeal for book knowledge. 
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JAMES B. DILL 


New York corporation lawyer who has organized many of 


America's great trusts 


It was not till Christmas eve that he heard 
of a letter for him in the postoffice at Krieg- 
bach. In a fever of excitement he walked 
there through the snow, to find the place 
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locked. He slept in a barn and was the first 
man at the door in the morning. When the 
postmaster heard his name he gave him sev- 
eral letters, and showed him a bundle of 
newspapers and a huge package of books. 
They were all for Peter. The letters and 
newspapers contained wonderful praise of 
Peter’s work, much of which had been print- 
ed by Doctor Svoboda, who had also written 
a long account of the young Styrian. This 
had moved many unknown admirers to send 
books to him. 

Later his good friend secured him a posi- 
tion in a book store and still later got him 
entered in an academy, where he obtained his 
belated education. From 1869, when his 
first book of poems was printed, his success 
was assured. In America he is known by 
some excellent translations of his novels. 
The latest is called “I. N. R. I.” and is a 
tale of Christ’s day. Now the poor Styrian 
boy has risen to fame. Universities have 
conferred degrees upon him and the Aus- 
trian government has honored him. 


[7 was easy enough, during the life of 
President William Harper, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to make him the subject of 
casual criticism. His “commercialism” was a 
fruitful theme for the paragrapher, and his 
success as a “beggar” inclined the pessi- 
mistic to believe that the days of the old- 
time, scholarly college president were over. 
But dead, with his life checked mid-volume, 
the achievements of his brain and hand loom 
large, and the public shows itself eager to 
make amends for all that has been shallow 
or unfair in the judgment of the man. And 
so it is calling attention to the books of 
biblical commentation which are the monu- 
ment left by Harper the Oriental scholar, 
and has given second place to the univer- 
sity with its many affiliated schools and 
movements, which remain the monument of 
Harper the college president. Whatever 
doubts moralists may have concerning the 
utilization of money accrued through the 
operations of the Standard Oil Trust, Doc- 
tor Harper was able to reconcile its use with 
a conscience which he endeavored to pre- 
serve in high integrity. He was a believ- 
ing and confident Christian, a dreamer and 
an enthusiast. His plans were vast, and he 
enjoyed with a certain splendor of appreci- 
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ation the handling of great sums of money, 
using them as only a man-of imagination 
could, to build institutions which must add 
to the happiness and capacity of the world. 
To work in the ardent and expectant West, 
among the young and believing, to construct 
a modern university that should extend its 
influence over the world—to Athens, to the 
Orient, to Paris, to new places, to isolated 
farms, to middle-aged hard-working men 
and women—was his noble pride. He was 
fascinated with life, he drank in vigor with 
every coming day, and he radiated it. He 
had genius of a peculiar order, and he 
added to this genius such durable virtues 
as tenacity, courage, astonishing industry, 
great patience and a spirit of democracy 
which made him perceive the potential 
power in whomever he met. He went, it 
must be conceded, to the right place; that is 
to say, to a city that has many anticipations 
and few doubts. He was not handicapped 
by a spirit of obstructing conservatism. He 
suited the place where he worked, and the 
work was there to his hand. At a time of 
life when men of slower development are 
entering upon success he had rounded out a 
vast achievement. As he reviewed his life 
in those last months—holding himself to 
earth by the sheer exercise of will until cer- 
tain plans should be in operation—he was 
well satisfied. He had expected much at 
his Creator’s hands, and the things he asked 
for had been given him. He had done more 
than look upon the land of milk and honey. 
He had entered it and had seen that it was 


good. 


[* view of the world interest in the accom- 
plishment of the Panama canal it is amus- 
ing to see that some one has recalled the 
fact that Baron Munchausen, in his cele- 
brated book of travels, tells nonchalantly 
how he dug the canal with the assistance of 
Gog and Magog and a million laborers. 
The account of this feat and how it was ac- 
complished is teld by the Baron in chapter 
32, and it might be that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his commission could get some valuable 
hints therefrom. Goethe in one of his let- 
ters early in the nineteenth century com- 
ments on the necessity for such a canal, but 
indeed the idea of a waterway from ocean 
to ocean is nearly as old as Balboa himself. 
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NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. IV 


[For this number of Tue Reaper Professor Felix E. Schelling, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has described the narrative writings of the Elizabethan Era. Professor Schelling has edited many 
of the literary masterpieces of that period and thoroughly understands its spirit. ‘This article is fourth 
in the series tracing the forms of English narrative.—W. D. H.] 


NARRATIVE WRITING IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Felix E. Schelling 


Ws are so apt to think of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth as the age of 
Shakespeare and the drama that we 
forget that it was all but equally rich in 
lyrical and epic poetry and in an extraordi- 
nary variety of prose, ranging from trivial- 
ities which would to-day find their place in 
the newspapers, to history, travels and fic- 
tion of many kinds and of admirable quality. 
As our concern is here with narrative writ- 
ing, it is to history, to the narrative of 
travel and adventure, to prose fiction and 
epic poetry chiefly that we turn. It is the 
age of Shakespeare, with the plays and the 
sonnets left out, of Marlowe reduced to 
“Hero and Leander,” of the Sidney of the 
“Arcadia.” In it Edmund Spenser rises to 
the réle of its greatest poet. And in prose 
as well, neither the eloquence of Donne, the 
criticism of Jonson,nor the wisdom of Bacon 





need concern us. None of them touched on 
narrative save the last; and our Bacon is the 
author of the “History of Henry VII.” In 
short, no age could suffer more than that of 
Elizabeth by the limitations of our subject. 
And yet, with the wit of its essay and char- 
acter writing, the eloquence of its sermons 
and the wisdom of its philosophy left out of 
the account, Rlizabeth’s age remains great 
for its prose. As with the sting of its satire, 
the fire of its lyric and the passion of its 
drama set aside, for the nonce, it remains 
essentially poetical and worthy of compari- 
son with any age of English poetry. 

The England of Elizabeth was intensely 
patriotic. The sense of nationality was new 
and sweet in its novelty. It was enhanced 
by a separated Church, by successes against 
political and religious foes, and dignified 
into a cult by a unity in the person of the. 
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sovereign of the ideal of womanhood with 
that of queenship. There is no finer trait 
in Elizabethan character than the loyalty 
brightened into gallantry and the gallantry 
deepened into loyalty that animated the men 
who surrounded their queen. And it matters 
not the least that we now know, in our his- 
torical wisdom, that much of that fine feel- 
ing was misplaced. It is the ideals that men 
make for themselves that really guide them, 
not the realities that they never know nor 
care to know. England worshiped a virgin 
queen, ideally wise, good and beautiful, and 
an ideal nation, always right, great and vic- 
torious. Much writing of history was the 
result. 

A mere list of the chronicles in verse and 
prose, the biographies and historical narra- 
tives that were published in the reign of 
Elizabeth, would fill a column of this maga- 
zine. The larger prose chronicles were apt 
to begin with the flood and march upward 
with steady tread to “the year of our present 
grace,” that is, the year of publication. The 
typical prose chronicle of the reign is that 
of Ralph Holinshed, printed first in 1577 
and again ten years later. This work has the 
added interest of being, as is well known, 
the source whence Shakespeare took the sub- 
jects for his plays concerning British his- 
tory. Not only are the plays on King John, 
on .the two Richards and the seven on the 
various Henries referable to Holinshed, but 
the story of Lear and that of Macbeth will 
be found therein as well. The narrative 
style of Holinshed is plain, direct and un- 
adorned, and adequate to its pedestrian pur- 
pose. The Elizabethan conception of history 
was limited. It knew nothing of historical 
perspective, and weighed very little the rela- 
tive importance of the events which it de- 
tailed. It knew very little of historical por- 
traiture, but followed (as in the case of 
Richard III) the caricatures which partisan- 
ship had created, and repeated the tales (of 
Henry V) which gossip had forged. Comets 
and pestilence were God’s portents of His 
intervention in the affairs of men. Draughts 
and tempests, like contemporary murders 
and trials for witchcraft, were fit subjects 
for its pages with the falls of princes and 
the progresses of kings. None the less, con- 
sidering Shakespeare’s employment of this 
ancient quarry and the permanence of the 
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ideas which cultivated men and women have 
derived from his plays, it may be questioned 
whether our general conception of the per- 
sonages of earlier English history have not 
been ultimately derived more from Holin- 
shed than from any other writer. 

A more popular product of Elizabethan 
narrative writing was that portentous volume 
known as Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” where- 
in is contained not only “a universal history” 
of the Church “from the primitive age to 
these our later times,” but also “the bloody 
times, horrible troubles and great persecu- 
tions against the Martyrs of Christ sought 
and wrought as well by heathen emperors as 
now lately preached by Romish prelates, 
especially in the realm of England and Scot- 
land.” The bias of such a work is clear. 
Such was its vogue that in every Protestant 
household of standing it lay at hand for the 
old to ponder and for the young to devour. 
Foxe is vivid, picturesque and circumstan- 
tial. He had a thesis to defend for the illus- 
tration of which the unchristian conduct of 
Christian men in all ages afforded him only 
too many terrible examples. His work is a 
huge party pamphlet, and is often distorted, 
unhistorical and unfair. But it was not more 
distorted, unhistorical nor unfair than were 
the works which attacked it; and its stanch 
patriotism and Protestantism, albeit the lat- 
ter was fanatical, wrought wonders in knit- 
ting Englishmen together to repel the in- 
vasion of Spain. 

There remains a kindred topic. If Eng- 
lishmen in their reawakened national con- 
sciousness “joyed to read the doings of brave 
Talbot against the French” and the martial 
deeds of Edward against the Bruce, on 
Percy against Douglas, no less intense was 
their interest in their present world, in the 
adventurous spirit that animated Drake to 
compass the globe or Essex to “singe the 
beard of the Spanish king” at Cadiz. Martin 
Frobisher and Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Humphrey Gilbert,—what 
heart of English-speaking man but warms 
at the mention of these valiant sea dogs, old 
England’s ever-memorable worthies, their 
daring on many seas, their bucaneering, 
their grasp after Spanish gold, their trust in 
God and in England? Richard Hakluyt was 
a man of one idea, and that was geography 
and the history of discovery. In 1582, when 
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Shakespeare was contracting his early mar- 
riage with Ann Hathaway, Hakluyt pub- 
lished his first work, “Divers Voyages 
Touching the Discovery of America,” and he 
continued almost up to the date of his death, 
in*the same year with Shakespeare, an un- 
wearied laborer and investigator in the field 
of his choice. Hakluyt’s most noteworthy 
undertaking was “The Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voyages and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, made by sea or overland to the 
most remote and farthest distant quarters of 
the earth at any time within the compass of 
these 1,500 years; 1589.” This was vari- 
ously enlarged and rewritten in later edi- 
tions, and constituted a marvelous and ex- 
ceedingly circumstantial piece of evidence of 
the amazing activity that preceded the lay- 
ing of those foundations on which the future 
empire of England beyond the seas was to 
rest. While first curiosity and then patriot- 
ism seem to have called Hakluyt to his task, 
he displays a constant interest in the growth 
of trade and in the economic aspects (as we 
would call them) of his subject, and again 
and again we meet with him in the counsels 
of the newly founded East India Company 
or in petitions promoting colonization in 
Virginia and elsewhere. Hakluyt belongs to 
other fields than those of literature, and yet 
the dead level of his utilitarian prose is not 
unelevated at times with a smack of the 
larger utterance of his age. 

If we turn to the fiction of Elizabeth’s 
time, our embarrassment is equally great 
from the extraordinary amount of it and its 
variety in type and kind. The two most fa- 
mous stories of the reign were ‘“Euphues,” 
the work of the dramatist and minor cour- 
tier John Lyly, and “The Arcadia,” which 
Sir Philip Sidney, poet, statesman, darling 
of the age, left unfinished at his untimely 
death in 1586. “Euphues” is not a favorable 
specimen of narrative writing strictly under- 
stood, as the story is slender and unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the long and elab- 
orate conversations and disquisitions which 
serve the occasion of the writer to air his 
opinions and, what was to him far more im- 
portant, the new, cultivated and rhetorical 
style to which the title of the book soon gave 
the name of Euphuism. “The Arcadia” is a 
romance of the heroic class, full of adven- 
ture, reveling in descriptive passages of 





great beauty and poetical in temper. The 
current of the narrative is clogged with 
charming detail and delayed by episodes, de- 
partures from the story, and interlarded 
poetry. The popularity of “The Arcadia” 
and of “Euphues” was exceedingly great, 
and both gave rise to a host of imitations, 
though no one of them equaled the peculiar 
elegances of style characteristic of the first 
or the poetical elaboration of Sidney’s prose. 
Shorter prose fiction began to enjoy an ex- 
traordinary vogue about the time that Shake- 
speare came up to London; and the stories of 
Robert Greene and Thomas Lodge, both of 
them rivals of the young Shakespeare in the 
drama, held their own with those of many 
lesser men, Munday, Warner, Dickenson and 
Rich, against the collections of translated 
French and Italian tales—Painter’s “Palace 
of Pleasure,” Fenton’s “Tragical Dis- 
courses,” and the like—and served the fur- 
ther function of giving to the drama a large 
proportion of its subjects. Among these 
lesser romantic tales two are memorable no 
less for their excellence in their kind than 
for the circumstance that they furnished 
Shakespeare with two of the most promising 
subjects for his plays. Lodge’s “Rosalynd,” 
as is well known, is the story immortalized 
by Shakespeare in “As You Like It;” and a 
graceful and charming narrative it remains, 
even before the great dramatist descried its 
capabilities for stage representation. In 
later times Shakespeare honored the memory 
of his old rival Greene by taking the theme 
of his beautiful little romance, “Pandosto, or 
the Triumph of Time,” for “The Winter’s 
Tale.” The life that many of these old 
stories describe is very different from our 
own, but they are full of natural sentiment 
and of kindly feeling, and not without noble 
ideals of right living and exquisite examples 
of delicate and delightful lyrical poetry, 
Not the least of their merits consists in the 
fact that they are clean, sweet and whole- 
some, such lesser flowering shrubs, in short, 
as we might expect to find growing in the 
noble grove of Shakespearean drama. 

There remains one other story of note 
totally different in kind alike from these 
stories of romantic type and from rhetorical 
“Euphues” which foreboded that forbid- 
ding production of times to come, the novel 
with a purpose. This is the picturesque tale 
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called “Jack Wilton, or The Unfortunate 
Traveller,” the work of Thomas Nash, a 
pamphleteer of deserved repute in his day, 
and one of the greatest masters of the lan- 
guage of satire and vituperation in our 
tongue. “Jack Wilton” purports to be the 
autobiography of a clever adventurer, and 
is, at times, as direct and vernacular in its 
narrative style as Defoe or Fielding, and 
historically a remarkable foreshadowing of 
the realists’ art of fiction to come. The only 
analogues of Nash’s story, outside of the 
realistic drama of its day, are to be found in 
the abundant contemporary pamphlet litera- 
ture, which was commonly the work of the 
very men who wrote fiction. These produc- 
tions, which may be considered as the be- 
ginnings of journalism, range in subject- 
matter over a field the breadth of which may 
be surmised by this very statement. They 
contain many admirable passages of narra- 
tive prose in detail of the daily life about 
them, or in anecdote illustrative of their 
more general purpose and intent. 

Let us turn now from the narrative prose 
of the reign to narrative poetry; and fore- 
most here stands the broken torso of 
that beautiful triumph of romantic art and 
medieval allegory, “The Faery Queen.” I 
call it a broken torso because it remains to 
us only half finished. A triumphant it is 
none the less, because the beauties of “The 
Faery Queen” are dependent not on a com- 
pleted design, but on perfection of detail, 
and on a sort of delicate lingering artistry, 
to the full appreciation of which we must 
bring patient leisure and a joy of heart in 
things beautiful. Spenser’s poem is not a 
great epic like “The Iliad,” or like “Para- 
dise Lost.” From the standpoint of epic 
narrative it is wanting in directness and re- 
straint, and is characterized by diffuseness, 
over-elaboration and redundancy of word 
and thought. The design is recurrent, the 
method that of the backstitch. Knightly ac- 
coutrement, prowess and deadly encounter, 
a lady fair or seeming fair, the faithful 
dwarf, the enchanter, the braggart—these 
images recur again and again like the repe- 
titious figures, let us not say on wall paper, 
but on ancient tapestry at least, and with as 
much variety and with nearly as little life. 
None can tell the whole story of “The Faery 
Queen,” nor remember a dozen of its in- 


numerable personages. And yet it remains 
an exquisite and a holy production, for be- 
neath its allegory, so forbidding to the mod- 
ern intellect, there lies a pure and righteous 
ideal of life which gives to Spenser not only 
his right to be called “the poets’ poet,” but 
likewise the beloved of all who worship the 
beauty of holiness. But however the epic, 
defined in its strictness, may have fallen 
short in the dramatic and lyrical age that 
gave the world Shakepeare’s plays and his 
sonnets, narrative poetry in the wider sense 
was neither neglected nor unpopular. The 
national spirit which we found reflected in 
the prose chronicles, and which manifested 
itself more vividly in the long succession of 
historical plays which held the stage unin- 
terruptedly during the last fifteen years of 
the Queen’s life, also found a vent in narra- 
tive poetry. “The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
which collected poetry concerning the falls 
and misfortunes of English and other 
princes, written in verse by some twenty 
writers, and extended in various editions 
over fifty years, is elegiac in character rather 
than narrative. But no such doubt attaches 
to such poetical narratives as Daniel’s “His- 
tory of the Civil Wars,” that is, the Wars 
of the Roses, as we call them, and Drayton’s 
“Baron’s War,” which concerns the histor- 
ical events of the reign of Edward II, with 
his fall—matters already immortalized on 
the stage in Marlowe’s imperishable tragedy 
of the same unfortunate monarch. Michael 
Drayton was, next to Spenser and Sidney, 
the most approved general poet of his age, 
and Samuel Daniel was but little less popu- 
lar. Both of these poems are excellent speci- 
mens of narrative verse, fluent, pleasing, at 
times genuinely poetical. Drayton is the 
stronger of sinew, Daniel the sweeter singer 
and perhaps (though the difference is small) 
the readier versifier. Nor is that excellent 
if old-fashioned chronicle in verse, William 
Warner’s “Albion’s England,” to be forgot- 
ten among many other like narrative poems 
devoted to the history of the country which 
flourished in their time. 

A contrasted group of Elizabethan narra- 
tive poems, distinctively of the Renaissance, 
and many of them of exquisite beauty, in- 
cludes those which describe, and in describ- 
ing extol, the ecstasies of earthly love. The 
age was franker in its speech and art than 
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we, and dared openly to admire not only the 
cold and chiseled beauties of the Venus de 
Milo, but likewise the warm flesh tints of the 
same goddess of beauty as depicted by the 
florid brush of Correggio. Marlowe’s “Hero 
and Leander” was first printed in 1598 as a 
fragment. It appeared later in the same 
year completed by the strenuous hand of 
George Chapman, the translator of Homer. 
“Hero and Leander” is a poem of rich and 
varied beauty. Its diction is of limpid clear- 
ness, its imagery exquisite, and the story in 
its simple outspokenness as spontaneous and 
natural as the loves of Romeo and Juliet 
themselves. 

Leaving mention of certain other produc- 
tions, we find in Shakespeare’s two narrative 
poems the most successful productions in 
this genre. “Venus and Adonis” is termed 
in the dedication to his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton, “‘the first heir of his increase,” 
and its erotic uncontrol confirms the state- 
ment. The poem was printed in 1593, the 
year of Marlowe’s death, and enjoyed an 
immediate repute, running through seven 
editions before the conclusion of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Nor was “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
which appeared in 1594, much less popular, 
albeit the theme is more serious and its treat- 
ment more dramatic and earnest. Neither of 
these love tales is frivolous in Shakespeare’s 
hands. The one, as it has been described, is 
“of the innocence of early manhood that is 
proof against the blandishments of Venus; 
the other of the innocence of womanhood 
outraged by man’s lust, and choosing death 
to set the pure soul free from the prison of a 
tainted body.” Coleridge has dilated on the 
promise and immaturity of these two poems 
of Shakespeare. The latter quality needs no 
illustration ; their promise Coleridge finds in 
the consummate sweetness of their versifi- 
cation and the remoteness of their subject- 
matter from the poet’s own life and emo- 
tions. (It is the second-rate man who thrusts 
forward his own experiences and emotions 
to the uninterested gaze of strangers.) Cole- 
ridge likewise found here that minute and 
faithful imagery which is everywhere Shake- 
speare’s, and, in “Lucrece,” a full promise 
of that true philosophy of life that enables 
Shakespeare so invariably to see things 
steadily and to see them whole. No other 
poem of this class need detain us, though 





Lodge, Marston, Beaumont, Phineas Fletch- 
er and later Shirley were among those that 
contributed to it. It is instructive to recog- 
nize how here, as in all that he did, Shake- 
speare was the child of his age, thinking 
what others thought, writing on themes of 
the moment, living in his own time, yet 
speaking from the artist within him the uni- 
versal language of mankind. 

Into the political and philosophical poetry 
of the day we need not here trespass. Narra- 
tive enters very little into productions of this 
kind, although their interest is often absorb- 
ing. So, too, in Drayton’s monumental 
“Polyolbion, a Chorographical Description 
of Great Britain,” and in Phineas Fletcher’s 
“Purple Island,” “an elaborate allegorical 
description of the human body and of the 
vices and virtues to which man is subject,” 
narrative plays but little part. Even as to 
“Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” that am- 
bitious Spenserian epic by Giles Fletcher, 
we must confess that its narrative parts are 
so overlaid with an exuberance of allegory, 
typifying and personifying the passions and 
emotions, that although it contains much ex- 
quisite poetical imagery and a true religious 
fervor, presaging in both the poetry of Mil- 
ton, it scarcely justifies its claim to the epic 
type. 
As to Elizabethan narrative art in gen- 
eral, it may be affirmed that two character- 
istics of the age kept it short of the excel- 
lence to which later narrative writing at- 
tained. The first is that excessive love of 
ornament and elaboration which distin- 
guishes alike the poetry of Spenser and the 
ample prose utterance of Hooker, though 
not of Bacon. It is elaboration that packs 
the prose histories of the time with intermin- 
able detail and masses the subject-matter of 
many a trivial work into intolerable propor- 
tions; just as it is over-ornamentation that 
loses for us in the later Spenserians all sense 
of design and leaves us wandering in a beau- 
tiful and interminable labyrinth of poetry 
which signifies little and leads nowhere. A 
second deterrent from supreme excellence in 
Elizabethan narrative writing is its leisurely 
pace and tendency to pause stock still at 
times over the beauties of its subject-matter. 
Narrative arrested is narrative destroyed, 
and however we may enjoy those beautiful 
passages which again and again retard the 
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action of drama, choke up the story or di- 
vert the flow of lyric emotion, all must be 
banished from the model of narrative style. 
And yet, when all has been said, what age is 
there which can neglect its two greatest lit- 
erary utterances, the drama and the lyric, 
and show a residue such as this? And what, 
after all, does it matter that the current of 
this mighty river bears strange freight upon 
it, tangled masses of weeds and flowers, their 
blossoms ever fresh, fantastic structures of 
the art of conceit, brave ships with sails all 
set and pennants flying? There is motion 
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enough in that overflowing current to bear 
all onward. If narration be the motive power 
of all literary art, the power by means of 
which that ever-changing phantasmagoria 
which we call the world is presented to us 
in the very movement of its change, then 
never has there been a greater age of narra- 
tive writing than this same age of Elizabeth, 
for in it moved the vital power that inspired 
the worldly wisdom and consummate prose 
art of Bacon, the spiritual and imaginative 
allegory of Spenser, and the all-embracing 
dramatic art of Shakespeare himself. 


“BUT AS THE LINNETS SING” 


By W. H. Johnson 


sung simply because the music was in 

them, and they had found it a natural 
and enjoyable exercise occasionally to pour it 
forth. If at any time they did not feel that 
way, they simply did not sing. The other 
birds sometimes enjoyed their song and 
sometimes not, but that made very little dif- 
ference with their singing. If a linnet felt 
the music in his soul, he gave it voice with 
all the sweetness and fervor of his nature, 
with no serious concern as to whether he 
had listeners or not. 

But one summer when the weather was 
not so pleasant as usual, and birds were 
generally feeling somewhat depressed in 
spirits, a group of discontented linnets got 
together in a secluded part of the forest 
and began to discuss the subject of singing. 

“The truth of the matter is,” said one of 
them in raspingly earnest tones, “that we 
linnets are a whole generation behind the 
times. Now look at that parrot over on the 
other side of the woods! He dresses in ter- 
ribly bad taste and has the ugliest beak in 
all creation. His voice is utterly untrained, 
and he talks through his nose; but, after all, 
he gets listened to more than any other bird 
in the whole valley.” 

“That’s so!” broke in another. “I was 
singing in the grape vine over there the 
other day when he flew up into an old apple 
tree and began his chatter. You never 


Fass time immemorial the linnets had 
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heard such abominable jargon, but every 
other bird in the thicket flew over to the 
orchard to listen, immediately.” 

“Well, call it jargon or whatever you 
please,” said the linnet who had first 
spoken, “but it gets a hearing and makes 
the parrot popular. This thing of singing 
merely as a matter of self-expression is 
about played out. It doesn’t butter any 
parsnips. No linnet who ever sang had a 
sweeter voice than my grandfather, and yet 
he starved to death right in these very 
woods.” 

“But you don’t think the parrot is in any 
danger of starving?” suggested another in 
an approving tone. 

“Hardly! Why, if the people in the 
house didn’t keep him stuffed just to hear 
him ask for crackers, half the birds on the 
farm would scratch their claws off for him, 
just out of curiosity to hear what he would 
say next. And right there is the secret of 
his success. Your old-time singing may be 
sweet enough and natural enough and all 
that, but it isn't what the people want. If 
every mother’s son of us in the whole linnet 
tribe were to get out in a row and sing our 
very sweetest in the same old way, half the 
birds in the woods would tuck their heads 
under their wings and go to sleep. But let 
that parrot strike up and everything’s in a 
commotion immediately.” 


“Well, suppose all you say is true,” said 
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an elderly linnet that had so far taken no 
part in the discussion. “You would not 
have a linnet sing what he did not actually 
feel, would you? And what does the par- 
rot’s popularity amount to, after all? I’m 
no unusual singer myself, but I get genuine 
enjoyment out of it when I do sing, and I 
can not imagine any other reward equal to 
the feeling that you have done your best, 
simply because the music was in you and it 
made you happy to let it out.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” chirped half a 
dozen of the younger linnets all at once. 
The speaker flew away sadly at this rude 
rebuff, and when well out of hearing solaced 
himself with a song, somewhat more plain- 
tive than usual, but the true linnet’s song, 
none the less. And the chief spokesman of 
the group went on with his remarks. 

“So far as I am concerned, my mind is 
made up. I am not going to live in bondage 
to a dead past any longer. Something up 
to date is wanted, and I shall furnish some- 
thing up to date. I propose to take a lesson 
from that parrot. He keeps his eyes and 
ears open and makes salable grist of what- 
ever comes to his mill.” 

There was a great flutter of applause at 
this defiant outburst, and the whole group 
pledged themselves to the new movement. 
“Keep your eyes and ears open,” was the 
motto, and it was only a short time until 
there was a sensation in the forest. It be- 
gan with a voice very much like that of the 
parrot, but far off in the woods where the 
parrot never was seen. At the very first 
note a dozen birds of various plumage flew 
up closer to listen. It was the ringleader 
of the revolted linnets, and with all the lung 
power at his command, as the crowd gath- 
ered about him in breathless suspense, he 
sang of crackers and cheese, and needles 
and thread, wheezed like the croupy old 
pug-dog that followed the parrot’s mistress 
when she went out walking, snored like the 
fat old gentleman who took his nap on the 
side porch on sunny afternoons, scolded like 
the kitchen girl when the fire refused to 
burn, and, sad to say, swore with all the 
facility and variety of the stable-boy. 

The limbs of the surrounding trees were 
crowded before the performance was over, 
and the comments were various. The turtle- 
doves had quietly withdrawn, long before 


the close; but the English sparrows were 
filled with uncontrollable delight. They 
had spent a great deal of time under the 
eaves and around the back door, and could 
testify that the whole thing was true to life 
and up to date in every particular. Between 
the disgust of the doves and the delight of 
the sparrows there was every degree of ap- 
proval and disapproval; but all were agreed 
that the bold linnet had marked the begin- 
ning of a new era, and that his style was 
sure to be popular. 

“Something new and up to date!” was 
the watchword of the new school. You 
might call it realism, idealism or anything 
else, but it must be adapted to present con- 
ditions. The next one of the group to ap- 
pear before the public had made a careful 
local study of the pigsty, and all had to ad- 
mit that he had done it well. Next came a 
tragedy from real life in the cat family, 
with increasing evidence of public approval. 

“How terribly natural those back-fence 
effects were!” said the jay-bird to the robin. 
“Really it made my feathers fairly stand 
on end. I always did like something sensa- 
tional. Those linnets certainly are up with 
the times.” 

The triumph of the new school was com- 
plete. Its methods were popular and re- 
munerative. The owl wisely asserted in the 
literary supplement of the Forest Leaves 
that the new departure was a natural evolu- 
tion, and that a return to the standards of 
the past was scientifically impossible. The 
linnets, with few exceptions, went with the 
popular current; and the few exceptions 
found it more pleasant to keep still than to 
argue a question which their opponents in- 
sisted on treating as closed, or to encounter 
general ridicule by putting a generally 
abandoned theory into practice. 

Meanwhile the owl, who was engaged in 
graduate study in the School of the Woods, 
took for the subject of his doctor’s thesis 
“The Origin, Development and Decay of 
the So-Called Spontaneous Period of Lin- 
net Singing.” But the new school, with all 
its eclat, found that it had a hard field to 
work. The continual necessity of master- 
ing new dialects, the scurrying around after 
local color, and the urgent demands for 
more whenever a good hit was made, were 
exhausting. 
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At last it began to be whispered about 
that the hearers were becoming exhausted, 
too, though the whispers got very little 
credence. But the unexpected sometimes 
happens in the bird world as elsewhere. 
The linnet which had departed in sorrow 
from the meeting at which the new move- 
ment had its inception had never given up 
its ideals. It had said little, but thought 
much, and was among the first to detect 
signs of reaction. Whenever the spirit of 
song in its own soul threatened to rise be- 
yond restraint it had flown away into an un- 
frequented mountain region and sung alone. 

But the rising whispers of discontent 
were gradually convincing it that seclusion 
was no longer necessary. And so one day 
as it was feeding in the orchard the sun 
suddenly burst forth from the clouds, and 
the warmth and beauty of its rays filled its 


soul with a joy that demanded immediate 
utterance in song. It was nothing but the 
old-time linnet strain that went forth upon 
the breeze; but the birds that were sitting 
around upon the limbs with a jaded look, 
waiting to see what novelty the regular 
afternoon performance of the new school 
would disclose, felt such a thrill of genuine 
pleasure run through them as they had not 
experienced for many a long day. Volley 
after volley of applause shook the branches; 
and the owl in his oak tree on the edge of 
the forest heard the echoes and suddenly re- 
solved to withhold his treatise from the 
press for the present. And the time came 
again in the forest when other birds were 
not ashamed to say, 


“T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


TO A CERTAIN BOOK 
By Theodosia Garrison 


ACK to your peace receive me, friend, as one 

Who comes from noisy revel ’neath the sun 
To seek the quiet of a cloistered place 

Blessed with cool silence and with shadows dun 
And the fine welcome of a much-loved face 


Pour me your wine and wondrous words until 
The thirsty mind and heart have had their fill; 
Break me the bread of your philosophy— 

This feast that ever of your kindly will 
Awaits your faithful, whosoe’er they be. 


Thus from your presence may I go twice blest 
Back to a world of laughter and unrest, 
Back to the lesser company of men, 
An all too grateful, too reluctant guest 
Who ever in his going turns again. 
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THE WHEEL OF LIFE 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 

die are suggestive evidences that our 

novelists are breaking away from the 
narrow confines of recent years wherein all 
love and adventure and the very universe it- 
self have been considered solely with refer- 
ence to two certain people inevitably placed 
toward each other in the position of lovers. 
The drama of two will always possess a pe- 
culiar strength by reason of its unity, and 
a peculiar fascination because of its inten- 
sity, but it is only in the drama of many 
characters that we- feel the flux of life in 
its fullness; it is then that we most com- 
pletely lose ourselves and so yield highest 
tribute to the writer’s art. Such a drama 
is “The House of Mirth,” and so, likewise, 
is Miss Ellen Glasgow’s latest story, “The 
Wheel of Life.” That the two books may 
fairly be compared in several ways is, in 
itself, a marked compliment to Miss Glas- 
gow, for “The House of Mirth” almost de- 
serves to be called the American ‘Vanity 
Fair.” ‘The Wheel of Life” and “The 
House of Mirth” are both reflections of 
fashionable life in New York, each with a 
young and unusual woman as the central 
figure. In each the garishness of a life in 
which show and sham are main factors, is 
artistically pictured, and with complete una- 
nimity of verdict, though with the essential 
and permeating difference in manner that 
Mrs. Wharton’s story is remorselessly fin- 
ished, absolutely cruel in its perfection, 
while Miss Glasgow’s betrays a very human 
desire for the conciliatory ending. But 
“The Wheel of Life” is by no means pro- 
vocative only of comparisons; it has a very 
decided absolute value, being indeed one of 
the most virile of recent novels. The au- 
thor’s manner has for some time been estab- 
lished as quite her own. She has full, rich 
powers of expression. She might even be 





called a phrase-maker, if the term be un- 
derstood without the burden of reproach 
that it has unjustly been forced to convey: 
where would our literature be if it were not 
for fine and beautiful phrases! Miss Glas- 
gow’s warm, vital and decisive imagination 
has minted things worth remembering. Her 
sentences are well ordered, even cadenced, 
though one must record with regret that in 
one or two instances she has fallen into the 
foolish cant of the day in using such ex- 
pressions as “He went white.” Old-fash- 
ioned readers, being accustomed to think 
that people “go” to places, not colors, re- 
sent the intrusion of this modern flippancy 
into a book of such repose and such elevated 
purpose. Miss Glasgow has given us one 
of the loveliest of heroines, and by such 
delicate touches that we are scarcely aware 
by what means and at what moment she be- 
comes completely alive to us. The descrip- 
tion given to her when she is first intro- 
duced, though suggestive, is brief, but it is 
supplemented by the remark of first one of 
Laura’s friends and then another, until her 
completed portrait, in rarest beauty, hangs 
before us. One man is certain that her eyes 
are bottomless depths; another says that her 
“soul burns like a golden flame within her;” 
a third declares that “she lives in a little 
hanging-garden of the imagination;” a 
fourth pronounces her “a precious first edi- 
tion, not to be handed out to the crowd.” 
Laura is a poet, but she is a woman, too, 
and the woman side of her is the one that 
most nearly touches our sympathies. If she 
loses, through contact with the world, some- 
thing of that conventual purity that in the 
beginning of the story sets her as a lily 
apart, she gains more than an equivalent in 
human warmth and womanly wisdom. There 
are four distinct groups of characters in this 
novel of Thackeray spaciousness: Laura’s 
eccentric family, with the passionately peni- 
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tent aunt and the little old wizened flute- 
playing uncle, as the most interesting mem- 
bers, illustrating Miss Glasgow’s fine sym- 
pathy for the portraying of human nature 
somewhat awry; there is Trent, his charm- 
ing silver-haired mother and pretty, femi- 
nine Christina Coles; there are the Ad- 
amses, husband and wife, enduring each 
other, and there are the Bridewells, husband 
and wife, each trying to outwit the other. 
All of these groups are faithfully and well 
wrought, and each adds its increment of 
genuine substance to the sum total effect of 
an admirable book. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
BY C. A, SAINTE-BEUVE 


: two handsome volumes suitably illus- 
trated, these literary and historic portraits 
of the eighteenth century, by one of the first 
French critics of the nineteenth century, are 
welcome as real additions to the library 
shelves. The translation, by Katharine P. 
Wormley, is all that could be asked in sym- 
pathy, exactness and choice of phrase. There 
are twenty-five of the portraits, that of the 
Duchesse du Maine ushering in the century 
and that of Madame de Staél closing it. In 
the social rise and reign of Madame Roland, 
Sainte-Beuve traces the first sign of an as- 
cendancy later often exercised by women 
born to the middle class, an ascendancy 
that would have been impossible in the more 
aristocratic seventeenth century. But even 
this more democratic eighteenth century 
has, for us of the twentieth at least, already 
passed “into the condition of romance,” and 
in no particular more so than in its salons, 
wherein one might have heard “women of 
the highest rank talk and discuss with 
ease, with elegance, the gravest matters of 
morals, of politics, of physics.” It is in 
this combination of elegance and practical- 
ity, this ability to be both gay and sensible, 
that much of the distinction of eighteenth 
century women seems to lie, the modern 
woman being often either the one or the 
other, either wholly frivolous or wholly se- 
rious. Of all the portraits, those that most 
strongly claim our attention are those of 
Madame de Staél, Voltaire and our own 
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Benjamin Franklin. Sainte-Beuve com- 
ments on Madame de Staél’s “‘cruel accuracy 
of observation,” of which the following re- 
mark may serve as an instance: “Truth is 
as it can be; it has no merit but that of be- 
ing what it is,’—an astonishingly calm and 
unfeminine utterance. ‘Poor Madame de 
Staél was not loved by those whom she de- 
sired should love her; her youth was not 
all that could be wished, and she suffered; 
but years brought her the satisfactions of 
thought, the reflecting enjoyments of ob- 
servation; she saw true, and it was given to 
her to render what she saw.” Her memoirs, 
he declares, should be read ‘“‘at the end of 
autumn, at the beginning of winter, to the 
sound of the falling leaves.” As for Vol- 
taire, he was, in a way, “the finest ornament 
of France.” It is true that “the devil was 
in him, also there were some sparks of a 
God there, too.” The debt of literary and 
social France to Voltaire for naturalizing 
the ideas and philosophical principles which 
he had imbibed during his three years’ resi- 
dence in England’ in reading Locke and in 
the society of Bolingbroke, was not small. 
Voltaire and ‘Madame du Chatelet—the 
wonderful Madame du Chatelet, who trans- 
lated Newton’s “Principia,” adding an al- 
gebraic commentary, and was herself one of 
the first mathematicians of the day—were 
unhappy chiefly because “fame as the third 
in a téte-a-téte spoils all.” These portraits 
with their stamped and coronetted style 
have long been known as among the finest 
examples of literary criticism of the preced- 
ing century. 
G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $3.00, net 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORT- 
NIGHT 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN.” 

ORTUNATELY there are a good many 

readers who like that species of fiction 
that some one has happily termed “the later 
Elizabethan literature,” since variety of 
conception is one virtue, at least, that can 
not be claimed for it. But the fundamental 
idea is such a taking one that many of us 
are quite willing to encounter it annually in 
its slightly modified setting. It represents 
a grown-up method of “playing hooky” 
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that has undeniable charms. Hitherto, the 
“later Elizabethan literature” has concerned 
itself with married women who have wearied 
of domestic thralldom and flown for a sea- 
son of relief into pleasant gardens or off to 
distant islands. But the Princess Priscilla 
is not married; she is only one and twenty, 
and yet she has already grown wretchedly 
tired of “doing the gracious,” to use her 
own fetching phrase. To her, court life is 
intolerably vulgar, lacqueys are horrid star- 
ing creatures from whose presence she longs 
to escape; she loathes state dinners, elabo- 
rate dressing and time-wasting ceremonies, 
privacy and freedom would be to her joys 
unutterable. The day comes when, fretted 
by these things and almost precipitated into 
a marriage with a prince whom she does not 
know, Priscilla determines to run away. 
The author ventures the assertion that in so 
doing Priscilla is only indulging a desire 
that is most human and peculiarly feminine. 
“If it were not considered awful, placed by 
the world high up on its list of Utter Un- 
forgiveableness, there is, I suppose, not a 
woman who would not at some time or other 
have run. She might come back, but she 
would surely have gone.” Priscilla resem- 
bles her predecessors not only in running 
away, but in being of both English and 
German blood, a mixture that in the mind 
of this author is clearly mischief-breeding. 
Attended by the goddess Good Luck, Pris- 
cilla flies, secretly, having for guide her 
tutor Fritzing, who seems to her coeval with 
the pyramids, though in truth he is only 
sixty. For the first time she finds herself 
face to face with that quantity vaguely 
known as “the public;” her resultant sen- 
sations are decidedly mixed. It’s an engag- 
ing fancy, this princess of “ivory and am- 
ber” going off for a lark with an aged 
savant for courier; a new road is always al- 
luring to those the least imaginative, and 
Priscilla, like Gratiano, has a “skipping 
spirit” that knows no abatement until a cer- 
tain dreadful event and the exigencies of 
the author’s plans make it necessary that 
she should. The spirit of sunny dalliance 
that pervades the story and the touch-and- 
go of its conversation are very diverting. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 





THE PARDONER’S WALLET 


BY SAMUEL M’CHORD CROTHERS 


O have a sense of humor is to be sure of 

keeping always the upper hand of life. 
One can fancy that Mr. Crothers would find 
no dinner too badly cooked, no delay so vex- 
ing that he could not extract from it at least 
one single ray of light. The charming hu- 
mor diffused through the pages of “The 
Pardoner’s Wallet” must be regarded as well- 
ing from the clear depths of a bright tem- 
perament and so, a gift of the gods, though 
doubtless it may be cultivated to a degree. 
If one thinks of trying to cultivate it, no 
better start could be made than by reading 
this same “Pardoner’s Wallet,” whose genial 
attitude toward life puts one in good temper 
with oneself and all the world. There are 
eleven essays in the “Wallet,” none of them 
grave, all ingenious and pleasantly discurs- 
ive. Many aspects of life are touched, 
none is dwelt on with insistence, giving the 
reader illuminating glimpses of truth rather 
than the full broadsides of a sermon. Mr. 
Crothers has the pen of a ready writer, and 
this form of light, though by no means 
trivial essay, is for him a particularly happy 
mode of expression. Many a tired over- 
taxed reader will find indulgence-taking 
from this trafficker in pardons a delightful 
easement of the conscience. Mr. Crothers 
does not intimate that pardons are to be had 
for the graver sins, but for the unwritten 
letters, the uncalled calls, the unattended 
committee meetings, memory of which as- 
saults the conscience at half-past two o’clock 
in the morning,—for these minor offenses 
he would offer “an indulgence, neatly 
framed,” to hang on the bedroom wall. It 
would, he avers, save doctor’s bills. “An 
Hour with Our Prejudices” is one of the 
juiciest of the essays, filled with the sap of 
wisdom and such good things as “What we 
call tact is the ability to find out before it 
is too late what it is our friends do not de- 
sire to learn from us. It is the art of with- 
holding, on proper occasions, information 
which we are quite sure would be good for 
them.” Yet it is true that “a man’s own 
business is just the thing he is conscious of 
not knowing, and he would give anything in 
a quiet way to find out.” Mr. Crothers be- 
lieves that if two people, say husband and 






































wife, are to get on well together, it is highly 
desirable that they should move in the same 
rhythm. They may even both have a tend- 
ency to quarrel, provided they have it at 
the same time, so that each feels the desire 
to “make up” at the same moment. There 
is much more comment, observation and 
philosophy in like vein, none the less help- 
ful because it enkindles a glow such as per- 
meates one when seated on a November 
evening before a red fire. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25, net 


THE NEW IDOLATRY 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

E often complain that pulpit utterances 

of to-day are lacking in the frankness 
and force of those of an older time, that 
clergymen choose “safe” texts and preach 
mincing sermons that are warranted to of- 
fend nobody. There is enough truth in the 
charge to make so earnest and outspoken a 
volume as that of “The New Idolatry” by 
the Reverend Washington Gladden refresh- 
ing and invigorating. The volume is a 
right-minded and sound protest against the 
commercial tendency of the age and the 
failure to give religion its due place in our 
hearts. Mr. Gladden’s definition of religion is 
worth considering. “It is,” he says, “in its 
most primary sense,” a conviction that the 
spiritual world is the real world, and that 
the material world is temporary and ephem- 
eral; that the things which are unseen, like 
truth, purity, honor, justice, integrity, fidel- 
ity, unselfish love, are the only enduring 
realities, while the things that can be seen 
and handled and weighed and counted are 
phantasms and vanities.” So broad a con- 
ception as this is one under which the most 
querulously intellectual may be willing to 
take shelter. Mr. Gladden has no doubts 
as to the propriety of accepting what he 
calls “tainted money” with which to build 
churches and libraries and to endow uni- 
versities. He is absolutely certain that the 
acceptance of such money carries with it a 
curse, if only in the gag that it places in 
the mouths of those who take it and who 
can not, thereafter, by the customs of com- 
mon decency, speak a syllable against the 
nefarious means employed by those who 
amassed it. The address on “Rights and 
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Duties” suggests that the best “change of 
heart” is that which makes a man resolve to 
think less of asserting the one and more of 
performing the other. These sincere and 
timely discussions can not fail to implant 
high ideals in the minds of young men and 
women, and will do not a little toward resur- 
recting the fallen ones in those of older 
readers. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, NewYork 
Price $1.20 


FRENZIED FINANCE 
BY THOMAS W. LAWSON 


RATITUDE for a phrase has perhaps 

landed “Frenzied Finance” higher in 
the public esteem than it would otherwise 
have gone. The term expresses so perfect- 
ly, so strikingly, a marked tendency of pres- 
ent-day commercial conditions that the pub- 
lic mind, never quite able of itself to diag- 
nose its own symptoms or at least suitably 
to name them, instantly received it as a 
stroke of master intelligence. And so it 
may be regarded, and the book itself, it 
must be granted, discloses conditions among 
our great trusts and corporations that only 
an acute and penetrating mind could dis- 
close. These statements of conditions are 
supported by arguments that it would be 
folly to question. Many of them are start- 
ling, as “There exists to-day uncontrolled 
in the hands of a set of men a power to 
make dollars from nothing.” But they ap- 
pear to be essentially true. And they are 
valuable, even though we consciously shear 
them of some exaggeration of expression 
before we absolutely accept them. And we 
must make allowance for much that seems 
like “grand-stand playing,” much that is 
mere “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
Mr. Lawson so plainly avows his desire to 
“set the public right,” to explain “right 
here” how such and such a thing happened, 
that he may be suspected of a weakness for 
wishing to be in the public eye. His favor- 
ite expression, “My remedy,” has unfortu- 
nately a strong patent medicine connotation. 
His narrative is wordy and self-important; 
many remarks have a decided spread-eagle 
flavor about them that inevitably cheapens 
them. We should like the book better if 
there were less Thomas W. Lawson in it. 
And despite assertions to the contrary, one 
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feels doubtful if all of the information the 
book contains could be given without some 
violation of the confidence of former busi- 
ness associates. However, if these revela- 
tions serve as a public awakener and as a 
warning and a check to the companies and 
men whose evil ways they uncover, they will 
benefit a whole generation and a whole na- 
tion. 
The Ridgway-Thayer Company, New York 
Price $1.50, net 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 
BY G. BERNARD SHAW 

T must be exceedingly gratifying to Mr. 
Shaw, who may be supposed, after all, to 

be human like the rest of us—man, not su- 
perman—to be able to republish at this date 
a novel written in his four-and-twentieth 
year with the knowledge that there is a pub- 
lic willing, even eager to read it. To be 
sure, a preface has been added, and that 
partly explains the case, since the maddest 
of Shaw enthusiasts admit that his prefaces 
are often the best things in his books. The 
preface to “The Irrational Knot” fully sus- 
tains the author’s reputation in this line, be- 
ing clever, insouciant, stinging, and very 
“Shawese.” The youthful gaucheries of the 
book he does not at all undertake to defend; 
far from it. That would be the ordinary 
and simple course to pursue, and Mr. Shaw 
is always and by preference extraordinary 
and perverse. The character of Conolly, 
the hero, we are unblushingly informed, is 
drawn from the early experiences of the 


author himself, who was at one time an. 


electrical engineer. “For you must not sup- 
pose because I am a man of letters that I 
never tried to earn an honest living.” Mr. 
Shaw does claim for this novel of his nonage 
that its morality is original and not second- 
hand, and so, with a complete reversal of his 
previous arguments, in a final boost he gives 
place to the book among fiction of the first 
order. At the timé of its writing he pos- 
sessed, he says, a kind of backstairs knowl- 
edge of society life, enough to know that 
butlers may often be men of quality while 
their masters are merely men of rank, since 
the English are extremely particular about 
selecting butlers while they do not select 
their barons at all, taking them as the acci- 
dent of birth sends them. But enough of 


the preface, though indeed it invites discus- 
sion much more than does the book itself. 
In truth, it will hardly occur to any one out- 
side of the circle of those who are accus- 
tomed to receive all Shaw utterances as 
oracular, to take “The Irrational Knot” se- 
riously. Like most youthful productions it 
is very large and very long, and ingeniously 
as its author disarms criticism, rather te- 
dious. The worst thing that can be said for 
it—and since Mr. Shaw himself is insist- 
ently logical it is fair to say it—the book 
itself is just as irrational as he asserts the 
marriage bond to be. It is made up of two 
love stories, in one of which the lovers have 
the benefit of clergy, while in the other they 
do not, being, merely, “rather particular 
friends.” But both loves come to grief: 
Susannah, the actress, and Marmaduke, who 
have dispensed with the legal ceremony, are 
just as miserable as are Conolly and Miriam, 
who did not dispense with it. The marriage 
knot may be irrational, but Mr. Shaw fails 
to prove that the absence of it conduces more 
certainly to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. In short, he leaves us just where he 
finds us, as far as any serious discussion of 
the question goes. The display of pyrotech- 
nics in the story is not bad, though of course 
these be but pale and ineffectual fires beside, 
the author’s later work. 


Brentano’s, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WORK OF OUR HANDS 


BY H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 


_... may be called the news tendency 
in fiction has for the last few seasons 
been marked. It has become a literary 
fashion to take some theme of the day, 
base a novel on it, and force the characters 
to take opposing sides, as in an old-fash- 
ioned debating society. Both of Mrs. Keays’ 
novels belong to the new class. “He That 
Eateth Bread With Me” discussed the prob- 
lem of divorce; the new novel, “The Work of 
Our Hands,” sets forth the right of a wife to 
an intellectual life apart from her husband, 
her claim to be considered something more 
than a charming playmate for leisure mo- 
ments. The wife in this case becomes ab- 
sorbed in the labor question, and earnestly 
desiring that her hands may have real work 
to do, she undertakes, to her husband’s an- 
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noyance, to help the laborers in his fac- 
tories. The story suffers, as did its prede- 
cessor, from evidences of overwrought 
nerves. The tone is feverish. An air of 
agitation peculiarly feminine pervades its 
pages, and the reader is less moved than if 
it were told in calmer fashion. The book 
teems with references to Christian duty, and 
while escaping by its refinement and mani- 
fest sincerity any cheapness of plane, some- 
how strikes a note so unconventional as to 
sound all but indecorous. Either through de- 
generacy or the subtle permeation of new 
ideals, we have grown reticent in regard to 
religious feeling and experience, and for 
this reason the fervent, even fervid expres- 
sions of such feeling that occur so frequent- 
ly in this story slightly jar. 
McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


LYRICS OF SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW 
BY PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 

|‘ the slender volume of poems by Paul 

Lawrence Dunbar, entitled “Lyrics of 
Sunshine and Shadow,” there is more real 
music than is found oftentimes in books in 
every way far more pretentious. Every poem 
in this little collection counts. Almost all of 
them have that singable quality that must 
characterize the true lyric, and that is born 
of perfect measure, happy rhyme and the 
natural simplicity of a song, so that each 
lyric seems to have its own accompaniment 
of delicate melody, that falls on the ear 
along with the words with which it gently 
chimes. Sunshine and shadow are fairly 
mingled, and there are quite as many gay 
songs as grave. In particular, the sunshine 
of childhood shines brightly in such poems 
as “A Boy’s Summer Song,” “Wadin’ in de 
Crick” and “Scamp.” Mr. Dunbar seems 
equally at home in expressing himself in the 
liquid dialect of his own race or in the Eng- 
lish of books and education. His apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty conveyed in such 
poems as “Morning” and “A Summer 
Night” is fine and genuine. Sincerity in- 
forms every line of this little book, breath- 
ing unmistakably in such true love poesy as 
“Encouraged” ; 


Because you love me I have much achieved, 

Had you despised me then I must have 
failed; 

But since I knew you trusted and believed, 

I could not disappoint, and so prevailed. 


Still, it is in those poems inspired by 
phases of the old plantation life that Mr. 
Dunbar finds his most characteristic inspira- 
tion, and of all the poems that he has writ- 
ten, the one that we greet again in this book 
with the warmest welcome is the “Corn 
Song.” 

Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE ANCIENT GRUDGE 
BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 

N this effective study of temperaments 

Mr. Pier has wrought an important con- 
tribution to the class of fiction which con- 
cerns itself with the study of modern Amer- 
ican life. He takes for his central figures 
two typical Americans, one, Floyd Halkett, 
of the sane, even temperament which, 
coupled with energy and ability, makes our 
best business men to-day; the other, Stewart 
Lee, a dilettante lover of things beautiful, 
who believes not only that the times are out 
of joint, but also, as later transpires, that 
he is born to set them right. The former 
saves the life of the latter in a swimming 
contest while they are both school boys, and 
they room together at Harvard. Later they 
go to live at Avalon, which one suspects is 
Pittsburg; at all events it is a prosperous 
city where men are getting rich from 
iron mines. The vigor and- sanity of the 
more practical Floyd comes to the front, 
and the ineffectiveness of Stewart is shown 
in all its pathos. The ancient grudge is the 
bitter feeling which Stewart comes to have 
against his rescuer, because of the per- 
petual obligation under which he must al- 
ways live. The book is an honest piece of 
work which one is the better for having 
read, not only on account of its thoughtful 
treatment of the labor problem, but because 
of its fine feeling and genuine appreciation 
of life. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price 31.50 





MCCUTCHEON’S WHILE-YOU-WAIT CARTOONS 


Four distinguished Hoosiers—Ade, Riley, Landis and Beveridge. 
Reproductions from life-size sketches made at the banquet of 
the Indiana Society of Chicago, December twenty-first, 1905. 
































TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


By Franklin P. Adams 


T’S not for me to criticize; it’s not for me to knock 

A poem as refreshing as “The Fodder in the Shock.” 

For who am I that I should dare to criticize a rhyme 

So likely to endure the chill corroding blasts of Time? 
My quarrel’s not with Riley—I think that he is great— 
But with the bards that feebly try his work to imitate 
And think they have a masterpiece if it should but contain 
Some platitudy commonplace and obvious refrain. 


The Cheerup School of Poetry is open night and day, 

Its principles and principals are but to make you say 

With “Keep-a-Smilin’”’ verses written by some doleful bard, 
Whose bargain rate is just about one-forty-nine a yard. 

*‘When Sunshine Is a Shinin’ What’s the Use to Mope and Fret?” 
“The Things We Don’t Remember Are the Things that We Forget.” 
“We Wouldn’t Have No Rainbow If We Didn’t Have No Rain,’— 


Or any other commonplace and obvious refrain. 


Parnassus is macadamized; they’ve paved the road to Fame. 

Jump on a rented Pegasus—you'll find him very tame. 

“The Man Who Never Worries Is the Man Who Gets Along.” 
“When Trouble Comes to Bother You Just Sing a Little Song.” 
“The Man Who Makes You Hustle Is the Man Who’s Just Ahead.” 
“The People Who Are Living Ain’t the People Who Are Dead.” 

O bardlets of the magazines, a word of warning plain 

To ye that write the Commonplace and Obvious: REFRAIN! 


THE BRIGHT SPOT 
By Tom Masson 


HEN Maw’s sick I’m so lonesome! 
I don’t know what to do; 

I have to tiptoe round the house 
"Nd talk in whispers, too. 


When Maw’s sick all the fellers, 
They have ter stay away. 

I can’t keep still nor make a noise, 
Nor whistle, sing or play. 


When Maw’s sick things don’t taste the same, 
"Nd no desserts nor pie. 

The cook she looks at me so cross, 
"Nd paw’s so snappy. My! 


When Maw’s sick nawthin’ seems quite right, 
Essept the doctor. He 

Just comes and goes. ’Nd every time 
He smiles ’nd winks at me. 








H/58 THE VILLAIN AND YOU 
RAISE HS SALARY 









































